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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


H ERE is a story that demonstrates 
how valuable a widespread knowledge 
of subjects can be to the reporter— 
how also that a reporter should never 
take anything for granted, that it pays 
to ask questions, even to appear a bit 
childish or naive at times. 

The story—for which we are in- 
debted to Burl Ely, of International 
News Service—concerns Fred J. Wal- 
ker, present bureau manager for INS 
in San Francisco, and the way in 
which he obtained a scoop on the ver- 
dict of the court martial in December, 
1925, of the late Gen. William Mitchell. 

Mitchell, as you probably recall, 
was former assistant chief of the Army 
air service and had made sensational 
charges against “swivel chair” execu- 
tives of the military forces following 
a series of aviation disasters, climaxed 
by the destruction of the dirigible, 
Shenandoah, during a storm. 

The court martial was a page-one 
story throughout the nation and as the 
trial drew to a close the interest ran 
very high. Would Mitchell be found 
“guilty” or “not guilty”? 


Ir was about 3:30 p. m., Dec. 17, that 
the group of high officers serving as a 
“jury” retired to begin its delibera- 
tions. After they had been gone for 
some time, the door opened and the 
late Maj. Gen. Robert L. Howze, pres- 
ident of the court, walked into the 
court room, followed by the other 
officers. 

“Are there any prior convictions 
against the accused?” Gen. Howze 
asked the Judge Advocate-General. 

When the latter replied in the nega- 
tive, the jury again filed into its room 
and resumed its deliberation. 

As soon as the question had been 
asked and the answer made, Walker 
slipped quietly out of the court room 
and sent this flash: 

“Washington—Gen. Mitchell guilty.” 

His flash was a clean beat of 20 min- 
utes. How did he know the decision 
of the jury? Here’s the answer, and 
it may come in handy some time if 
you find yourself covering a similar 
story: 


OnE noon hour, as the case was 

drawing to a close, Walker spent his 

time interviewing the attorneys for 
[Concluded on page 23] 



































Rebuilding the Frontiers 
Of American Journalism 


By JOSEPH B. CAMPBELL 
Publisher, the Nashville (Ill.) Journal 


Tus changing America has caught 
up with and passed a most important 
phase of its national life—the weekly 
newspaper. 

A comparatively few such papers 
have refused to be left at the post and 
are keeping step. I know, because I 
am the editor, publisher, sole owner, 
sometime linotype operator, printer, 
advertising manager and what not of 
one that had grown a little too weary 
of advancing with the years and was 
sold to me. I can’t live on memories 
of the good old days. I’m only 29. 

Perhaps it is too general an indict- 
ment to say that the major proportion 
of weekly newspapers the country 
over are not meeting this more abun- 
dant rural life, but here in Illinois only 
a few, and I mean only a few, have 
taken the proverbial bull by the horns 
and are refusing to be left behind. It 
is of those few that I want to treat in 
the hope that the many may profit. 
Not that I am especially fitted by wis- 
dom or experience to speak for the 
many, but only in the hope that by 
merely chronicling events in the pro- 


fession as they are happening, a few 
might catch up. That they may re- 
build before it is too late. 


S oMETIME ago, the editor of one of 
the better Illinois weeklies set out to 
form an association of newspapers that 
he and five other well-known editors 
in the state thought would be worthy 
of coming under the grand-sounding 
title of “Illinois Greater Weeklies As- 
sociation.” Seven hundred and forty- 
three weekly newspapers throughout 
the state were submitted to these five 
for their consideration and at their 
request. 

The Association was formed at De- 
catur, Ill, with 50 members. The 
group was organized for the primary 
purpose of increasing national adver- 
tising revenue by offering to well- 
known national advertisers the 50 best 
weekly newspapers in the state as a 
single advertising medium with an 
aggregate circulation of some 127,000. 
Such a move was necessary in this 
particular state because most national 
advertisers through their agencies had 





survive. 


to the use of pictures. 





Arr America’s weekly newspapers—certainly one of the most 
important factors in the national scene—keeping pace with the 
times? Not if the survey Joseph B. Campbell makes of the week- 
lies of Illinois in the accompanying article can be duplicated 
throughout the country. When it is a task to select 50 good 
weekly newspapers from more than 700 in a state it is time that 
the others rebuild or remodel their product if they want to 


Mr. Campbell has chosen to point out the reasons that 50 
papers are good, rather than to list the shortcomings of those 
which failed to measure up. Judge your own publication, if it be 
in the weekly field, by the yardstick given, particularly in regard 


A graduate of the University of Illinois School of Journalism in 
1928, Mr. Campbell gained practical newspaper experience on 
the East St. Louis (Ill.) News-Review and the Champaign (IIL) 
News-Gazette while still an undergraduate. 
writer with a Chicago advertising agency following graduation 
and remained there until an opportunity came in 1933 to buy the 
72-year-old Nashville (Ml.) Journal. 
ance has been a state contest winner three years in succession. 
Mr. Camovbell was a recinient of one of the 1937 awards of Mas- 
ter of Professional Journalism made by the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism and the Illinois State Press Association. 


He became a copy- 


The Journal under his guid- 
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Joseph B. Campbell 


the same opinion of weekly news 
papers that the board of Illinois edi- 
tors had of the nearly 700 weeklies 
that were not invited to join the Asso- 
ciation. 

For the purpose of benefiting from 
the ideas of others, the 50 editors who 
met at Decatur exchanged papers with 
each other. After a personal exami- 
nation of most of them and a compar- 
ison with hundreds of others that 
come into my office, I drew a few con- 
clusions. It wasn’t hard to see why 
so many had been left off of this purely 
arbitrary, but nevertheless non-parti- 
san list. 


Upon first thought, one might easily 
think: “Oh well, perhaps out of 700 
newspapers there were several hun- 
dred just on the border line of being 
selected but had to be discarded be 
cause of the limitation of number that 
had already been decided upon.” 

In reality however, it was quite the 
contrary, according to the original 
board of selectors. They admitted 
that the first 35 were easy, but from 
there on it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to pick 15 more that came up to 
the standards of the first flight and the 
mythical par they had set up on their 
own score cards as to what actually 
did constitute a “Greater Weekly.” 

Understand, this selection was not 
made by a group of professorial- 
minded teachers of journalism with 
the idea of awarding certificates of 
merit because the sheets vaguely re- 
sembled the New York Times. 

It wasn’t as simple as that, because 
the group that did the picking is now 
out selling its preferred list to hard 
headed account executives, advertis- 
ing managers, space buyers and any- 








one else who has space to buy and will 
listen. And those who are taking the 
time to listen and liking it are far too 
discerning not to quickly and easily 
pick out a rotten apple in the basket. 
It was a question of making sure that 
the chain would be strong because it 
couldn’t stand a weak link. 


Ww HEN I left the all-day meeting of 
the select 50 I was more depressed at 
the plight of journalism than I was 
impressed by my own selection. If 
it was hard to find 50 first-class weekly 
newspapers in the State of Illinois 
then something was wrong. 

Being young enough to still be ask- 
ing the “why” of everything, I deter- 
mined to find out for myself. 

Perhaps I looked at the sick horse 
from the wrong end, because I have 
found my answer by painsiakingly 
examining the 50 selectees instead of 
the 693 missing brothers. The sum- 
mation of all the points listed here- 
with is what national advertising 
agencies have agreed they want in a 
weekly newspaper. 

It is needless to say that there is a 
striking similarity in the physical 
make-up of every paper. Most of 
them are full-size newspapers; strik- 
ing contrasts to the handbills that 
identified the small-town paper not so 
many years ago. In the matter of 
headline display they have for the 
most part patterned after their city 
cousins. Some even use “streamers,” 
an entirely unorthodox and frowned- 
on practice for a conservative weekly. 
None, however fail to display their 
news stories in headline type appro- 
priate to the weight of the story. 
Boxes are artistically set here and 
there; sub-heads tell the rest of the 
story at a glance. Gone are the old 
obituary heads that covered a multi- 
tude of sins; the single-liners over the 
important story of the week and other 
slipshod methods which are merely 
short-cuts to throwing a paper to- 
gether so that the editor can go fish- 
ing or skating. 

The good country newspaper has 
awakened its front page; putting its 
best foot forward with the hope that 
a little eye appeal will result in sales 
appeal. And the public likes it de- 
spite the fact that a few grandfathers 
complained at first that they couldn’t 
find anything, although they admitted 
that headlines were easier on the eyes. 
The good newspapers look like news- 
papers. Smart country editors are 
becoming business men and doing a 
little merchandising of their own. 


More recently, however, an even 
more astounding trend has been re- 
vealed—the biggest thing that has 


happened to country journalism in the 
last 50 years. 

I refer to the successful use of local 
pictures. It has only been in the last 
year or so that the price of cuts of 
local photographs has come within the 
purse of the average small-town edi- 
tor. Perhaps the depression was re- 
sponsible; anyway, it has happened 
and the results have been far beyond 
expectations. It has become so im- 
portant among the member papers of 
the Illinois Greater Weeklies Associa- 
tion that 60 per cent of the group use 
five or more local pictures every week 
taken by members of their own staff; 
pictures of anything and everything 
that every Tom, Dick and Harry in 
the county knows about, but boy, what 
a kick they get out of seeing it in the 
home-town paper! 

Local pictures have not only greatly 
increased the prestige of the paper as 
a progressive sheet; helped the editor 
tremendously in putting out a better- 
looking paper, but they have proved 
their weight in more than zinc finan- 
cially. 

Inquiry among the editors who are 
using local pictures extensively, re- 
veals that in every case it has not only 
resulted in an increased yearly circu- 
lation but has boosted counter and 
street sales as much as 300 per cent. 
Pictures and pictures alone have 
proved the miracle in the weekly 
newspaper field and in the opinion of 
this writer these present years must 
be given their proper niches in the fu- 
ture histories of small-town publishing. 


As an example of how pictures are 
affecting the changing scene, note the 
following editorial from what is now 
the leading weekly in a trading area 
serving 18,000 people with three other 
papers. 

This paper is now in its seventy- 
third year and ten years ago enjoyed 
the commanding position that it is 
rapidly regaining. Several years ago, 
the aged editor who had been sitting 
and watching the parade go by relin- 
quished the reins. His young suc- 
cessor was one of the first to get the 
local picture craze. He announced his 
brain storm as follows: 


PICTURES 


“Pictures have always been an 
integral part of any good news- 
paper. Since photo-engraving was 
discovered many years ago, the 
old Chinese saying that ‘one pic- 
ture is worth 10,000 words’ has 
come into its own with the daily 
press. The ultimate in news pho- 
tography was reached with the 
Associated Press’ Wirephoto serv- 
ice. The fact that this service 


costs the members’ papers thou- 
sands of dollars a year is evidence 
enough of its importance and of 
the worthwhile results of using 
pictures in the paper. 

“One of the most important ele- 
ments lacking in most weekly pa- 
pers has been the absence of local 
pictures. National and state news 
pictures can be bought from any 
number of syndicates and many 
weeklies use them, but every pub- 
lisher knows that they don’t fill 
the bill. It’s only human for the 
average person to like to see his 
name in the paper. Names alone 
make news. | That satisfaction is 
augmented many times over if a 
picture accompanies the story. 
The main reason for lack of local 
pictures in even the better week- 
lies has been the cost. Until very 
recently the cost of making a 
‘cut’ was almost prohibitive for 
the average small-town publisher. 
Several progressive firms have 
seen the light of day within the 
past few years and have answered 
the crying need of small news- 
papers for a reasonably priced en- 
graving service. As a result, the 
better small papers everywhere 
are using more and more local 
pictures. 

“Several months ago, this news- 
paper started ina small way. The 
reaction was immediate and favor- 
able. More comment was heard 
about ‘so-and-so’s’ picture in the 
paper than many a story ever 
created. While this experiment 
has been wholly successful from 
the public standpoint, it has not 
been entirely so from ours, be- 
cause we didn’t have the neces- 
sary equipment to take first-class 
pictures and the cost of cuts was 
still pretty high. 


THE other day the answer came 
in the mail in the form of an en- 
graving contract, whereby a small- 
town publisher, if he uses enough 
pictures, can get the cost per unit 
down to a very reasonable figure. 

Our next move was to arrange 
a trade deal for a first-class news- 
paper camera. One that will not 
only take excellent pictures, but 
will take them night or day, rain 
or shine, inside or out. After this 
week this paper will be in a posi- 
tion to take pictures of anything 
and anybody. News pictures from 
now on will be an important part 
of this newspaper—local pictures 
of folks you know and things you 
are interested in. 

“This picture service will like- 

[Concluded on page 14] 
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Pictured together on the S.S. “Montrose” are 
Leonard Crocombe, editor of Tit-Bits and A. R. 
Meikle, captain of the ship. 


A TRAVELING salesman who knew 
his vegetables founded England’s lead- 
ing news magazine for the family. 

The traveling salesman’s name was 
George Newnes. He lived in Man- 
chester, some 60 years ago. Evenings, 
in front of his fire at home, George 
Newnes was fond of picking out in- 
teresting newspaper items and reading 
them aloud. One night he discovered 
a particularly intriguing story. 

“That’s what I call a titbit!” he ex- 
exclaimed, enthusiastically. “Why 
doesn’t somebody start a paper for 
just such titbits, from all over the 
world?” 


THE idea haunted George Newnes. 
He determined to start the paper him- 
self. But he had no money, and he 
didn’t know where to get any. So he 
opened a vegetarian restaurant in 
Manchester. It prospered. In Octo- 
ber, 1881, with a few hundred pounds 
in his pocket, this traveling salesman 
launched his paper. Its name de- 
scribed its editorial content—Tit-Bits. 

England was ready and eager for 
this journalistic departure. The Edu- 
cational Act of 1870 had established 
compulsory education. Now, for the 
first time, England had a large and 
avid reading audience. But there was 
nothing of a popular nature for them. 
Nothing but stodgy, abstruse period- 
icals and books for the intellectual 
upper crust. 

These new-rich in the reading field 
seized upon Tit-Bits. The paper was 
an instant success. Indeed, it was a 
sensation. People stormed the new- 
stands, and lined up in long queues to 
get their copies. It was a new depar- 
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The Story of Tit-Bits— 


England’s Leading News Magazine 
for the Family 


As told to GEORGE F. PIERROT 
by LEONARD CROCOMBE 


ture in popular journalism, and it took 
with a vengeance. 

George Newnes gave Tit-Bits plenty 
of pushing. He was a born promoter, 
and he knew how to titillate the in- 
terest of the British public. One day 
he bought eight seats in the front row 
of a fashionable theatre. He hired 
eight completely bald men to sit in 
them. On the back of each shining 
head he painted one character. Peo- 
ple gasped, then roared, as they spelled 
out the name TIT-BITS. 

Elated by this success—it had the 
whole town talking—Newnes turned 
his attention to a swank seaside re- 
sort. On a busy day he tethered a 
string of donkeys in line. Each had 
a word painted on its side. Reading 
the donkeys from left to right, you 
gathered that “We Don’t Read Tit- 
Bits.” 


Two editorial features of Tit-Bits 
quickly became world famous. One 
was the opening page of jokes. (After 


57 years, Tit-Bits still opens with 
them). Another was “Answers to 
Correspondents.” This latter depart- 
ment became standard authority in 
the Empire. Readers kept Tit-Bits 
and the Bible side by side on the man 
tel. “Answers to Correspondents” 
was as often quoted, or oftener, than 
its neighbor. 

Newnes read and answered all the 
inquiries personally. He made a good 
job of being guide, philosopher and 
friend. How many bones in a her 
ring? How can I break up the love 
affair between my butler and my 
scullery maid? CanI remove a brown 
spot from my velvet dress? Newnes 
answered them all. 

Meanwhile Newnes searched aggres 
sively for new writers. Sandwich 
men paraded Fleet Street, proclaim 
ing: “Tit-Bits pays one guinea a col 
umn.” Five dollars was a lot of 
money in those days. 

Two struggling young journalists, 

{Concluded on page 20) 





Tus interesting story of England's leading news magazine for 
the family was obtained by George F. Pierrot, associate editor of 
The Quill, while crossing the Atlantic. Mr. Pierrot—former man- 
aging editor of The American Boy-Youth’s Companion; past na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi; author of books and articles 
and founder of the World Adventure Series of lectures—is now 
traveling around the world writing a series of weekly letters for 
school children under the auspices of World Letters, Inc., East 
Aurora, N. Y. 

Leonard Crocombe, editor of Tit-Bits, from whom Mr. Pierrot 
obtained the information making up this article, was born in 
London and entered journalism at 20. In the seven years that 
preceded his appointment as editor of Tit-Bits, he held nine jobs. 
As a free lance journalist he created his own ideas and sold 
them. His work spoke for itself, and positions came as a result 
of it. 

In 1916 he was made magazine editor of the Sunday Pictorial. 
In 1917 the late Lord Riddell, managing editor of George 
Newnes, Ltd., offered him the editorship of Tit-Bits. He took the 
position in January, 1918, and has held it ever since. He is de- 
scribed by Mr. Pierrot as being “a thick-set young man of 
abounding energy, wit and good humor. He is tolerant and 
world-minded. And, as every good editor must be, he is gen- 
uinely creative. More often than not he lays out the pattern 
that the author follows.” 

















Young Man Who Mastered Manhattan 


The Stimulating Story of Al Woehrle; 
He Wouldn't Take ‘No’ for an Answer 





Cecil Carnes 


Whose admiration for Al Woehrle’s spunk 
resulted in this article. 


H: came around every day, like the 
hour hand on a clock, this tall, angu- 
lar, bashful young man, and he asked 
every city editor in New York City 
for a reportorial job. That was in 
1933. 

And such a short time ago that the 
morgue clippings on that day’s news 
have not yet turned yellow this same 
young man was offered several thou- 
sand dollars for a share in his own 
news syndicate. 


W Hat happened between times is 
the success story of Alexander Joseph 
Woehrle, who is 24 years old and pos- 
sessed of a great love for all that per- 
tains to newspapers. It is a story of 
courage and the will to do, a yarn 
which needs reading by many news- 
papermen in these days. 

Editors told Al Woehrle there were 
no jobs; they asked him if he had 
heard of the depression. They sug- 
gested in a friendly way that he find 
another field in which to work. They 
let him know, kindly, that perhaps he 
had not the education which would be 
required even when things got better. 
City rooms began to look as large, for- 
eign and unfriendly to the determined 
young man as the Coliseum must have 
to a Roman slave about to be tossed 
to the lions. And Al Woehrle became 
an expert on the architecture of news- 
paper plant waiting rooms. 

But the youth who was so consist- 
ently turned down in 1933 had fed on 
adversity for years. Death had robbed 


By CECIL CARNES 


him years before of both real and fos- 
ter parents and he had grappled con- 
stantly with that butter-fingered old 
gent, Fate. He had sold newspapers 
and subscriptions, worked as a tele- 
graph messenger boy, in a factory and, 
later, in a department store. One of 
New York’s legion of fire “buffs” or 
fireman fans, he had bought necessi- 
ties by telephoning picture tips to tab- 
loids. He had to “roll out” on many 
a fire each night to do that. 

Al Woehrle had, and has, what the 
dodo bird lacked: adaptability. Nat- 
urally he could wait when those edi- 
tors turned him down, so he joined 
the CCC. Before he went to camp, 
though, he asked the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune’s Stanley Walker if he 
would pay $1 a week for CCC news. 
Mr. Walker refused, saying he would 
pay $1.50 a week to keep such news 
out of the paper. Al Woehrle said 
nothing then, but every month there- 
after billed Mr. Walker for $6.00. 

In camp at Council, Idaho, Al asked 
for and got a camp newspaper, called 
See, See, See. He was the editor and 
through his work became acquainted 
with William Lemon, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Adams County Leader, 
a weekly. Out of this friendship came 
an arrangement for Al to send a 
weekly column of “Broadway to Main 


Street” material to the Leader, upon 
his return to the city. 


Back in New York, Al secured a 
job as~a clerk, but constantly showed 
the clippings of his column to prospec- 
tive employers. One of the news- 
papers so favored, the Yorkville 
(N. Y.) Advance, finally put Al to 
work gathering obituaries on a string 
basis. In his first week he made 70 
cents. But soon he had the confi- 
dence of the morticians and his salary 
jumped to $15 or $20 a week. Heart- 
ened, he decided to make a living at 
covering news others thought unwor- 
thy of attention. That idea turned 
out to be his fortune. Nothing, no 
item, was, or for that matter, is, too 
small for Al Woehrle. He found that 
somebody will always take it. 

With his hip pocket as his “office,” 
Al covered the Magistrate’s Court in 
New York’s German section so thor- 
oughly that he became known as 
“Yorkville Woehrle.” One day a story 
with a Long Island locale had a York- 
ville Court finale and Al “landed” the 
Long Island Star with it. From that 
day on he telephoned similar stories 
to the Star. 

The Staten Island Advance, in an- 
other of New York’s five boroughs, is 
owned by the same interests, so it was 





for the last five years. 





Hene's a genuine success story—a story that makes you want 
to stand up and cheer for the man whom it concerns, a young 
man so determined to be a newspaperman that he started his 
own news service—and made it a success! 

Cecil Carnes, who pens the inspiring tale, is a reporter on the 
New York World-Telegram. He is the author of “John L. Lewis: 
Leader of Labor,” the only biography of the CIO’s head man, 
and of a forthcoming adventure book,” Jungle Drums.” He is a 
graduate of Ohio State University, where he became a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, and has worked for a number of newspapers. 

He was a printer and associate editor on both the Barnes- 
ville (O.) Enterprise and the New Concord (O.) Enterprise: editor 
of the Barnesville Mercurian, managing editor of Muskingum 
College's Black and Magenta and of Ohio State’s Lantern. He 
worked on the city desk of the Columbus Star and was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Ohio State Journal and other Ohio papers 
while still attending Ohio State. He has been in New York City 
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In this business-like and efficient office near Police Headquarters in New York City, Al Woehrle, 
left, and Mrs. Woehrle operate their news service with the aid of a reporter, shown in the 
background, and a cameraman who's always on the job when a big story breaks. 


a simple step to make this newspaper 
Woehrle-conscious. Then the man- 
aging editor of the Long Island paper 
was hired by the Newark (N. J.) Led- 
ger, and he asked Al to watch out for 
that paper around Manhattan. That 
made three, and by repeated visits and 
“wearing ‘em down” Al then added 
the Herald-Statesman, of Yonkers and 
the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Daily 
Argus to his list. A short interval and 
the entire Macy chain—nine dailies 
and two weeklies—came stringing on- 
to the string. Al was telephoning 
most of his stories at this point but 
writing a bit for the Yorkville Ad- 
vance. 

“When I found a story that seemed 
to be crying out for publication in one 
of the other newspapers off my list, 
why Id pick it up and phone it,” Al 
said. “And once any paper took a 
story from me they were mine.” 

One such newspaper was the Jersey 
Observer. With the Observer on the 
list Al tried for and got the Jersey 
Journal, It was an uphill push, but 
Al knew that a snowball will get big- 
ger when you roll it uphill, too. Now 
his job was as different from that of 
other New York reporters as, say, the 
1890 and the 1938 connotations of the 
word bustle. 


Perruaps you are not familiar with 
New York City’s geographical deline- 
ations, but you can, nevertheless, get 
an understanding of Al’s daily beat. 
He lived in Queens at this time. 
Every morning found him on the 
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trolley headed over the Queensbor- 
ough Bridge, where he stopped at the 
traffic police booth near the Manhattan 
terminus. There he checked accident 
stories and bridge features. 

There followed a quick walk to the 
E. 5lst St. precinct station house, 
whence comes news of New York’s 
goofy cafe set and their tangles with 
the sober minions of the law. There 
also one finds the “very best” jewel 
robberies, those occurring on Park 
Avenue, nearby, and yarns about New 
York’s Nazis and their heiling and 
strutting. This station house is, per- 
haps, the most productive in the city. 
After copious jottings here Woehrle 
would walk two miles across town (he 
seldom had bus fare in those days) to 
the W. 47th St. station. And here 
the Broadway misdoings, involving 
wine, women and wampum, were on 
the blotter. 

A talk with detectives, an exchange 
of greetings with tipsters who might 
be of great help, and then a hurried 
trip to Night Court, haven of Broad- 
way Weisenheimers, molls, mugs and 
merrymakers. Of course Al arrived 
in the early morning and had to dig 
his paragraphs from the records, with 
the aid of a sleepy court attendant, or 
one whose mind had turned towards 
the day docket of the West Side Court. 
Then came the long trek back to the 
East Side, where headquarters were 
set up at Yorkville Court, with excur- 
sions on “spot” news and on assign- 
ments suggested by employers. But 
with a steadily expanding list of sub- 
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scribers, Al found it necessary to en- 
large his coverage. Soon he was mak- 
ing regular trips to the marriage li- 
cense bureau, a very productive spot 
which he found never had been thor- 
oughly covered. Through his work 
there he was able to “annex” many 
more newspapers. ; 

Night ship news, which in this re- 
porter’s view is the most romantic 
field of reporting in the big city, was 
invaded next by the indefatigable Al. 
At this time he didn’t even have a 
press card, so he printed himself one. 
He would invade the happy sailing 
parties and inquire, perchance, if 
there was anyone sailing who hailed 
from Flatbush. Or maybe it would 
be a Queens question, but Al could 
always build several neighborhood 
stories with plenty of names out of 
each big arrival or departure. The 
only thing he missed was sleep. 


By this time he was on the mailing 
list of all the big hotels and had 30 
newspapers to “watch out” for. The 
city finally allowed him press creden- 
tials and Al rented one of those typi 
cal rabbit warrens New York repor 
ters occupy across the street from po 
lice headquarters. 

It must have been about this time 
that Al went to the office of the Staten 
Island Advance and met a telephone 
operator he had often talked to but 
never had seen. You probably are 
anticipating me, but Al soon made her 
Mrs. Woehrle, and now, since he had 
more than 50 newspapers on his list, 
he went after more subscribers, looked 
around and found a reporter to help 
with the gathering of news. Some of 
his newspapers paid Al by the week, 
others by lines, still others by a flat 
rate. He sent out cards, but only se 
cured one new newspaper that way. 
But by hard application and skillful 
queries, he worked his list up to 70 
papers and a radio news service. Mrs. 
Woehrle now was added to the little 
bureau as re-write “man” and book 
keeper. 

Time barged on, as you know it will, 
and city editors served by W. N. 5S. 
occasionally called upon Al to “fix it 
up for a picture.” The Staten Island 
paper, for example, would be inter 
ested in photos of novice firemen from 
the borough climbing fire towers in 
training school. Or perhaps the desk 
of a Long Island publication would 
suggest a glossy of a cop from the 
island who had made himself a hero 
for a day by stopping a one-horse 
stampede through a Manhattan play 
street. Al would arrange all this 
through Arthur Felig, a free-lance 
lensman, who now is considered a 

[Concluded on page 14} 
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Lixe all products that contribute to 
our design of living, the newspaper is 
an evolution. Starting out as a pur- 
veyor of gossip and an organ of per- 
sonal opinion, it has far outstripped its 
original intentions. In this race to- 
ward an unknown future the Sunday 
newspaper has gone much farther than 
its little brother, the daily, though it 
got a later start. 

The early Sunday papers were not 
seventh day issues of the usual daily 
papers but independent sheets, not 
very large and none of them success- 
ful. The first paper to bear a Sunday 
date line, as far as records are avail- 
able, was the British Gazette and Sun- 
day Monitor, published in London, 
making its first appearance on March 
26, 1780. It continued to be published 
until 1829. The first Sunday news- 
paper in the United States was the 
New York Courier which first saw the 
light of publicity on March 20, 1825. 

Little is known of this newspaper ex- 
cept that it had a very short life. The 
Library of Congress has not even a file 
of the paper. The only record of its 
existence is in a book by Louis H. Fox 
(New York City Newspapers, 1820- 
1850, a Bibliography) in which the au- 
thor states that its editor was William 
Hill and its city of publication New 
York. A photostat copy of the first is- 
sue, owned by the American Antiquar- 
ian Society of Worcester, Mass., is in 
the New York state library at Albany. 

From that time on there were occa- 
sional ventures into the field of Sun- 
day journalism in several of the larger 
cities. They were papers of strictly 
local interest and with little circula- 
tion. They all died young. People did 
not yet want a Sunday newspaper. As 
far as I can learn there were no Sun- 





What Lies Ahead 
For Sunday Papers? 


By W. G. VORPE 


Sunday Editor, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


day issues of a daily newspaper until 
the New York Transcript on Sunday, 
June 5, 1836, got out an extra. 

And what do you suppose was the 
cause? To give its anxious readers the 
story of a sensational murder trial. 
Evidently crime was just as big news 
then as it is now. It seems that Sun- 
day intervened after the first three 
days of the trial, and the Transcript 
issued a Sunday “extra” in which it 
devoted 15 of its 24 columns to record- 
ing the testimony of the preceding 
three days. There was no other news 
in that issue. The other nine columns 
were taken up with advertising. 


DwRING the Civil War there were 
occasional Sunday issues of daily 
newspapers in the large cities, but the 
regular Sunday newspaper as an ad- 
junct to the daily paper is really a 
product of the development that be- 
came so rapid in most industries after 
the hectic days of the sixties. Modest 
in size and content at the start, they 
grew with each succeeding year until 
the Sunday paper has become, not 
merely the Sabbath day issue of a daily 
newspaper, but a sort of literary de- 
partment store. The color comic sec- 
tion, which was started on Nov. 18, 
1894, in the Sunday issue of the New 
York World, was a big step up. Soon 
many newspapers, by the aid of syndi- 
cates, were having color comics. The 
advance of photographic reproduction, 
aiding the illustrative artists, gave rise 
to the magazine section as a part of the 
Sunday newspaper. Then came the 
rotogravure process to furnish readers 
with better printed pictures. Now we 
have the color roto printing available 
to newspapers, and a more efficient 
process of straight color printing that 
has greatly improved the appearance 
of the output. 

I referred to the Sunday newspaper 
of today as a literary department store. 
I think you will agree to that definition 
for when the reader today picks up his 
Sunday paper he finds many sections, 
each with some certain appeal: 

A color comic section intended to 
amuse the young people, but it seems 
to have an equally large appeal to 
grownups. 


One, and sometimes two, magazines 
embellished by color printing with 
stories and features to entertain and 
inform readers on various topics. 

A gravure section containing pic- 
tures reproduced by the latest process 
of copper plate printing in sepia and 
other colors. 

Sections with special appeals to 
women, seekers of recreation, sport 
enthusiasts and other interests. 


Bur these sections are merely side 
dishes of the regular meal. The most 
important is the general news section 
which not only tries to cover the earth, 
as a famous paint concern claims to do, 
but gives the reader information con- 
cerning the activities of the various 
groups that make up the population of 
a cosmopolitan city. 

No longer can the Sunday news- 
paper give merely the news that comes 
from all corners of the world and cover 
fully the doings of its community. It 
is forced by the reader demand to go 
much farther. The week’s news must 
be repeated in brief form for the 
reader who didn’t see it in the daily 
paper. It must be analyzed by experts 
in various lines, hence the popular 
columnist. There must be a full cov- 
erage in the realm of sport with plenty 
of pictures and that coverage gives far 
more space to amateur sport than pro- 
fessional. 

There must be departments espe- 
cially devoted to stage and screen, 
radio, automobile, real estate and 
building, how to make and keep a gar- 
den and the cultural arts; music, paint- 
ing and sculpture, books. Extending 
into the field of recreation, beyond the 
active sports, the Sunday editor must 
include in his curriculum a fishing and 
hunting department, news about dogs 
and other pets, hobbies such as stamp 
collecting, news that interests players 
of bridge, chess and checkers and other 
games. The section devoted to those 
activities in which women are mostly 
interested can no longer be confined 
to a brief résumé of the important 
society and club news. Society news, 
elaborately illustrated, must cover not 
only the city in which the newspaper 
is published but must give the high- 
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lights of society the world over. The 
rapid growth of women’s clubs, parent 
teacher organization, girls’ clubs and 
other groups of women, young and old, 
demands newspaper space in any sec- 
tion of especial women appeal. 

Much space must be given to news 
of the latest styles, not only for women 
readers but to inform the men, for the 
male is becoming more clothes con- 
scious. Food, its preparation, recipes 
for dishes to keep the husband on 
the wife’s apron string, new gadgets 
to make housekeeping less a drudgery, 
advice on the family income and how 
to make it reach, the latest ways of 
making home more attractive in its 
furniture and decorating, advice on 
health from doctors of high repute, 
telling the woman how to keep her 
good looks, advising plump ones how 
to reduce and thin ones how to get 
curves, printing of patterns for the 
woman who makes her own or her 
children’s garments, telling those who 
enjoy needlework what they can make 
and how, advising mothers how to care 
for their growing children are just a 
few of the topics that demand special 
presentation in the Sunday paper. 


THE past ten years have seen a vast 
increase in the use of art in Sunday 
newspapers and that art has taken the 
form of photographic reproduction, not 
only in straight half tone but in gra- 
vure process to which the addition of 
color has been a big step forward. 
Sunday newspapers today use many 
times more pictures than they did ten 
years ago. There are several reasons 
for this increase. First and most im- 
portant, a picture is easier understood 
than type and a picture can often tell 
the story more impressively than the 
text can do it. Secondly, improve- 
ments in the making of pictures, the 
introduction of wire and radio photo 
transmission has brought the picture 
as soon as the wires can carry the news 


of an event, giving an enhanced value 
to illustrated news. Lastly, appear- 
ance of the picture magazines, like 
Life and Look, has made editors of 
newspapers more conscious of photo- 
graphic values. 

An important part in the building of 
the large Sunday newspapers has been 
played by the syndicate which sprang 
into existence when newspapers be- 
gan to enlarge their Sunday issues. 
There are now some 50 nationally 
known syndicates in the United States 
with more than 100 other small groups 
or individuals who operate under the 
name of syndicates, selling certain 
features. Today, with the larger news- 
papers desiring more individuality, 
there is a tendency for Sunday papers 
to develop more features themselves 
and use less syndicate material. 

But, because of the high cost of such 
features, comics, fiction, high-priced 
magazine articles, columns written by 
expert commentators or humorists, 
and other literary contributions to the 
modern newspaper that could not be 
obtained by the regular newspaper 
staff, continue to be a part of the Sun- 
day as well as the daily newspaper. 
Without syndicates the Sunday news- 
paper could not be as interesting as it 
is today. 


THE contents of the Sunday news- 
paper are always a subject of discus- 
sion. There will never be a complete 
agreement, not even among editors. 
The aim has been to give mental and 
entertainment food for all sorts of peo- 
ple, for every community is made up of 
people with varying tastes, with vary- 
ing likes and dislikes. Just as a chef 
puts all sorts of tasty food on his menu 
so does the wise Sunday editor put into 
his output each week news and fea- 
tures of a varied sort. He doesn’t ex- 
pect all readers to like everything but 
knows that the newspaper will not 
have anything in it that does not ap- 





Tus article tracing the origin and development of the Sunday 
newspaper, discussing its problems and looking toward its fu- 
ture, was prepared by a man who knows the Sunday newspaper 
as well as any man in the country—W. G. Vorpe, Sunday and 
Feature Editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mr. Vorpe has been associated with the Plain Dealer for 36 
years, more than 15 years of that time as Sunday and Feature 
Editor. His article, based on an address recently made at Cleve- 
land College, comes at a time when the sharp rise in the cost of 
white paper, decreased advertising revenues and related prob- 
lems have focused critical attention on the Sunday paper. 
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peal to someone. He is most success- 
ful who can select the features that 
will appeal to the largest number. 

There are those who cry out that the 
Sunday newspaper is too sensational. 
That word is much abused. Just what 
is sensational? All great events of his- 
tory have been sensational. The big 
events which sell newspapers and send 
readers scurrying to the corner to buy 
the latest edition have been sensa- 
tional. Because a story or a piece of 
news is sensational does not mean 
that it is unfit to print. Being about 
humans it is news, and as news people 
want to read it. 

Sunday newspapers do seek the un- 
usual. They do give bigger play in 
story and art to events that have to do 
with sex and crime, but most of them 
do itina clean way. Sex has been with 
us ever since the serpent in the Garden 
of Eden made Adam and Eve discard 
nudism. It plays a most important 
part in everyday life. Why should 
newspapers dodge it? Crime is a part 
of life. Its evil results must be chron- 
icled. Sunday newspapers — and I 
speak of the many and not the few— 
do more to discourage crime by por- 
traying its evil results than any other 
educational apostle. 

As an editor who has studied and 
worked with newspapers for more than 
35 years, and has given especial atten- 
tion to Sunday papers for more than 
20 of those years, I state without quali- 
fication that the content of the Sun- 
day newspapers throughout the United 
States has generally improved in an 
unmeasured degree, not only in the 
presentation but in the moral 
ethical sense. 


and 


Wauar is the future for the Sunday 
newspaper? It is always hazardous 
to try prophecy but I am certain of 
some changes that are ahead. 

Sunday newspapers will be smaller 
in size. The rising cost of materials, 
especially white paper, higher wages 
and shorter hours, addition of numer- 
ous taxes, all have added greatly to the 
cost of production until soon many 
publishers will face the serious fact 
that cost is about up to revenue. 

Either the size and content of the 
paper will have to be reduced, the 
price increased or the paper will fold 
up. The answer is most certainly 
reduction in size. In many cases 
there will be also an increase in the 
sale price of the paper. Though few 
readers would admit it the newspaper 
is the biggest bargain they buy. For 
ten cents the public gets each Sunday 
the largest and most expensive pack- 
age ever offered for a thin dime. Just 
how long that offer will stand no one 
knows. I fear the end is in sight 








Pierre J]. Huss chats with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, grandson of Queen Victoria, in the 
hunting room of Coburg Castle—and samples the delightful sherry from the castle cellar. 


Iu keen about Hollywood films de- 
picting the foreign correspondent as a 
cross between nightclub gigolo, secret 
service agent of the slickest type and 
diplomat of mysterious airs. 

Such films tickle my vanity, darn it, 
and besides they amuse me. I sit back 
and admire the shadow guys who 
always get the gal or win the war and 
do everything but routine work at 
getting the news, except of course for 
the one rip-roaring flash that goes 
around the world and floors the com- 
petitor, leaving him nothing but a wry 
face and hangover. 

That’s foreign corresponding as it 
should be and I’m all for it. It’s how 
the folks back home have the game 
doped out, if letters that reach me from 
aspiring candidates are any accurate 
testimony. 


So I sit in the dark showhouse and 
try to learn from the flickers. Well, 
the foreign correspondent (hero of the 
film) in the last one I saw saved the 
king from assassination by bluffing his 
way into the royal chambers. Not a 
bad idea. 

If I had taken a chance instead of 
meekly marching to my assigned spot 
I could have been the first to greet 
Mussolini in the Munich railway sta- 
tion recently instead of the three 
Swedes who beat Hitler to it. Had 
you heard? Maybe I’m letting the cat 
out of the bag but the story is too good 
to keep. 

Ten days before Mussolini arrived 
the German Gestapo in co-operation 
with the Italian Secret Police set in 
motion one of the finest combing ma- 
chines ever organized and not one 


Italian crossed the border into Ger- 
many without being searched, classi- 
fied and okayed. Those of suspicious 
nature were put on ice along with hun- 
dreds “taken in” as a precautionary 
measure until after the visitor had 
gone home. 

Every car approaching Munich the 
day before his arrival was searched 
along with its occupants. Foreigners 
in hotels were questioned. Tree 
branches overhanging streets along 
the route of march were clipped off 
and even bushes in adjoining parks 
were searched for hidden possibilities. 
Some 36,000 Nazi troops lined streets 
and occupied windows and housetops 
and we newspapermen accredited to 
the station reception had to submit 15 
photos apiece. It was to be a “fool- 
proof” reception shielded by an iron 
ring. 


THREE Swedes, however, were late 
in getting to the appointed gathering 
place and had to elbow and bluster 
their way to the station. They saw a 
side entrance and walked in, where 
officers in charge of the guards asked 
for credentials. These were produced 
and the boys walked right up to the 
reception platform. Somebody had 
forgotten to advise the officers that 
press passes were no good on the sta- 
tion platform. 

Il Duce hopped out from his special 
coach and amidst the uniformed recep- 
tion committee spotted first this trio of 
civilians. Taking them assumedly for 
the foreign minister or chiefs of the 
secret service he saluted and bowed 
before Hitler rushed up. The trio was 
never bothered and remained within 


.. This Dull 


arm’s length of both dictators until 
they left the station. 

I don’t have to tell you the story of 
the Mussolini-Hitler meeting was not 
the reception, the speeches, exchange 
visits etc., as much as the story that 
DID NOT come off. Suppose others 
than the three Swedes had discovered 
that loophole? Need I say more? 
Some few people looking for just such 
a close approach were not journalists. 
The point is that our movie hero would 
have known about that loophole some- 
how and so would the film villain and 
the film hero could have saved the 
lives of Mussolini and Hitler n’every- 
thing. Gosh, what a story and gosh 
what a licking the opposition would 
have got! Except that in Munich the 
opposition and I were outside the sta- 
tion looking in and holding our breath. 
So were Il Duce and Hitler, for that 
matter. 


THEN there’s another movie in the 
making of a story I read in a magazine 
wherein the Berlin foreign correspond- 
ent meets his informer in a certain cafe 
filled with shady foreigners, danger- 
ous women, Gestapo and what not. 

Boy, it’s a whizzbang of a yarn and 
I actually sigh with sympathy when I 
think of the poor informer, who even- 
tually lands in the Gestapo’s claws. 
Now why can’t big things actually 
happen to me that way? 

For example, a few days ago I went 
to a certain cafe “in the dark of night” 
to have a beer with certain important 
Germans. Two Gestapo were in the 
group but one important gentleman 
presently leaned over and spilled to 
me the dope in a categorical way on 
Hitler’s intention to mediate in the Far 
East conflict. Obviously he had come 
straight from Hitler quarters to let the 
story leak via the trial kite route but 
it sure made a splash in the world 
press. But why couldn’t that guy have 
been more mysterious and dramatic in 
passing along his information right 
under the noses of the Gestapo? Heck, 
it ain’t right! 


Burt, on second thought, one can 
hardly expect these Nazis to be very 
imaginative. It dawned on me that a 
real thrill lay around the corner in the 
Adlon Hotel, where a genuine Chinese 
general had checked in straight from 
China. That was something! Bandits, 
ransom, intrigue and war lords remi- 
niscent of “Shanghai Express” popped 
into my mind before I hesitatingly 
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Business of Foreign Corresponding — 


If It Only Could Be as Hollywood’s 
Stirring Screen Dramas Portray It! 


By PIERRE J. HUSS 
Berlin Correspondent, International News Service 


called on the general, hoping for the 
worst. 

The general turned out to be a nice 
man and an emissary of Chiang Kai- 
shek, who looked at me in a funny way 
when I tried to draw some of that 
weird Oriental background out of him. 
He started talking about high politics 
in Europe and the Far East and ex- 
plained that the Chinese army could 
easily lick the Japs if it had more of 
these very nice German guns and air- 
planes. Where is your thrill in that 
kind of Chinese general? 

So I swallowed my disappointment 
and hastened over to the Esplanade 
Hotel to risk my life prying into the af- 
fairs of that mysterious group of Jap- 
anese officers headed by Colonel Taka- 
hashi, who in 1932 handed the Shang- 
hai ultimatum to the Chinese and is 
regarded as Japan’s Big Shadow Man 
No. 1. He spoiled it all by acting like 
any politician and gave me all the low- 
down I wanted on the Far East (Nip- 
ponese version). I bet “Mr. Moto” 
wouldn’t have exposed himself so care- 
lessly. 


I have complaints also against for- 
eign ministers and ambassadors, and 
against Hitler, too. They don’t act 
their part and not a darn one would 
get by in Hollywood. Where are the 
red chest sashes, 
sauve replies? 

No. 10 Downing in London and No. 
76 in Wilhelmstrasse are just plain 
business offices, darn it, and the dank 
halls of the Quai D’Orsay are nothing 
to write home about. If the fire on the 
hearth of the British Foreign Office 
(Press Section) was not lighted on 
some cold wintry day, one of the 
shivering correspondents could always 
light a cigaret and accidentally drop 
the match into the fireplace, and, if 
luck was with us, the fire soon burned 
merrily. In Mexico the Foreign Office 
is somewhat more to my taste and also 
that in Madrid, if there is anything left 
of the latter. But ambassadors, for- 
eign ministers and dictators are the 
same the world over, except for the 
real ones in films. 


the secret exits, 





Pierre J. HUSS, chief of the Berlin bureau of International 
News Service, lives in the Tiergarten—just a couple of doors 
away from the headquarters of the German General Staff. 
Promptly at eight o’clock every morning, the phone rings and 
Huss begins his day “covering the news” of Germany. 
single month he averages about 100,000 words of news copy. 
In between times, he circulates around for news contacts or to 


polish up old ones. 


Huss declares he had nothing to do with becoming a news- 


paperman. 


“Fate just picked me up by the ears and threw me into the 
middle of an inkpond and I've been swimming around in it ever 


since,” he says. 


Before he was assigned to the foreign staff of INS, Huss had 
worked from Ellis Island to the Golden Gate and back again to 
the University of Missouri, where he stopped off to enter the 
school of journalism there. In 1929 he joined International News 
Service. A couple of years later he was sent to Mexico on an as- 
signment and shortly thereafter he was sent to Europe, where, 
despite his efforts tc play them down in this article, he has had 


plenty of adventures. 


In a 
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Let's take a look, for instance, at 
Hitler. Whether it’s a private inter- 
view or a lunch at his expense, it’s 
always the same. You fight off a 
dozen birds the day before who’ve 
heard about it and want you to ask 
him this or that favor on their behalf 
or give him this or that petition. You 
show up on time wherever you're 
asked to be that day and get down to 
the business on hand. 

Usually it consists on your part of 
trying to get quotable information with 
those around him doing their best to 
shoo you off, while afterwards they try 
to convince you he said something en- 
tirely different from what he did say. 

I told him a joke once about himself 
and he took it with a laugh but about 
eight guys in his entourage swooned 
before I was halfway through. As a 
saber-rattling dictator, he just wouldn’t 
come up to snuff. He drinks only milk, 
tea and beef broth and eats only 
shredded vegetables and salads. He 
likes films and in particular Marlene 
Dietrich in her latest picture “Angel,” 
shown to him privately in the chancel- 
lory. 

This despite the fact that Julius 
Streicher in that Jew-baiting rag of his 
at about the same time was making a 
nasty attack on the gal and charging 
her with traitorship to Germany be- 
cause she is taking out American nat 
uralization papers’ and in courtroom 
scene was depicted as “taking the oath 
from a Jewish judge in shirtsleeves.” 
He turned out to be a Los Angeles 
court clerk of Irish descent and a good 
Catholic. Anyway, Hitler likes Mar- 
lene but I’m afraid he wouldn’t qual 
ify for the film réle of a dictator. 


Ir is possible that the late Ramsay 
MacDonald, under proper grooming, 
might have got by in the movies as the 
statesman type. He could be tempera- 
mental and had a sense of humor, 
which occasionally lent itself to the 
makings of a nice scoop. 

For example, he always took a pre- 
breakfast walk during his premiership 
in St. James Park around 7:00 a. m. 
shadowed only by his Scotland Yard 
man. It apparently appealed to his 
sense of humor to see me up bright and 
early in that same park to run into him 
“by coincidence” during this walk. 
Some mornings he kept mum as a clam 
about things I itched to know but it 
was characteristic of him to give me 
the right steer more than once and I 
am sure he enjoyed the joke on the 

[Concluded on page 20) 
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Lieut. Com. Frank V. Martinek, voices a plea for peace, while Don Winslow 
and other characters of the adventure strip stand by. 


As a boy he used to sharpen pencils 
for John T. McCutcheon and dream of 
becoming a famous cartoonist in his 
own right— 

As a young naval officer, he lived 
through fantastic adventure on the 
spy-infested China Seas from Vladi- 
vostok to Singapore that would have 
beggared the imagination of a Jules 
Verne— 

And now he guides the complex or- 
ganization which produces his news- 
paper strip, radio program, books and 
magazines, delivers a couple of lec- 
tures weekly—and still finds plenty of 
time to direct personnel for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana as assist- 
ant vice-president— 


WHuen Frasier Hunt, the war cor- 
respondent, made his celebrated comic 
opera “capture” of Vladivostok during 
the hectic Russian Bolshevik revolt of 
1919, the burlesque surrender of the 
war-ridden city was made by a stocky 
young United States Navy Lieutenant 
named Frank Victor Martinek. No- 
body who knows Martinek would have 
been the least surprised to find him 
there—or any place on the face of the 
globe at any given moment when 
trouble was brewing, for that matter. 

Don Winslow was conceived on the 
China Sea during the tumultuous days 
of 1918-19, when Lieut. Martinek was 
the intelligence officer attached to the 
staff of the Commander of the United 
States’ Asiatic Fleet. 


His creator actually lived through 
the adventures and international in- 
trigue which form the background for 
the daily strip. So the story of Don 
Winslow is basically authentic. The 
China Sea in those days seethed with 
trouble. Revolution was sweeping 
Russia and the Far East was in tur- 
moil. Japan and the European nations 
were clamoring for Germany’s over- 
seas possessions. 

On the broad shoulders of Lieut. 
Martinek fell the job of directing the 
intelligence work—the eyes of the 
Navy—and he came to know the coun- 
terparts of many of the international 
spies and secret service men now fea- 
tured in Don Winslow. 


From copy boy on the old Chicago 
Record-Herald, Martinek became a re- 
porter, coached in criminal identifica- 
tion by Mrs. Mary Holland, inter- 
nationally celebrated criminal investi- 
gator. Here he found his niche—the 
study of humanity. He was appointed 
Identification Inspector for the Chi- 
cago civil service commission, and 
head of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment’s school for instruction of detec- 
tives in scientific identification and in- 
vestigation. 

When the war broke out he enlisted 
in the Navy, rising from seaman to 
lieutenant assigned to the Intelligence 
department. Here he did important 
work in the code and cipher section, 
and when the department decided to 





Don Winslow anc 


Adventure Strip’s Drama of | 
Actual Experiences on Spy: 


By S. I. NEIM 
General Manager, Fedjur s 


z 


send a specially trained man to the 
Far East, Martinek was chosen. It 
was a tremendous responsibility for 
the young officer to shoulder. 

He was assigned as liaison officer 
with the Czecho-Slovak army — the 
only Allied officer, incidentally, to win 
that nation’s Siberian War Cross. He 
was assistant provost marshal sta- 
tioned at Vladivostok during the hectic 
Bolshevik revoit, and was decorated 
also by Russia and China. 

For four years after the war Marti- 
nek, now a lieutenant commander in 
the Naval Reserve, was a special agent 
in the Department of Justice (they 
weren’t G-men in those days, says the 
commander). 


Down WINSLOW, the adventure strip 
character, came into being as the result 
of a chance remark of a veteran news- 
paperman who was thrilled by Mar- 
tinek’s true stories of spies and in- 
trigue in the Far East. He suggested 
that Martinek write some of his ad- 
ventures. 

“It seemed to me,” said the com- 
mander, “that the most effective way 
of telling the stories was in strip form. 
But Winslow is no ‘comic’ strip. As a 
matter of fact, there is a very definite 
purpose back of it, in addition to enter- 





I; isn't every day that the general manager of one : 
duced by another organization—but that’s exactly wh 
adventure strip, Don Winslow of the Navy. and! the | 
Martinek, U.S.N.R. 

S. I. Neiman, general manager of the Featurd, Sale 
article for The Quill, observes: “In a decade of fews 
I've handled close to 400 syndicated features and insp 
(excepting the ones I now represent, of course!) has in 
Don Winslow—because of the caliber of the man wh 
article.” 

Mr. Neiman joined the staff of the Des Moines Re 
University, lowa and the University of Pittsburgh. La 
national News Service, subsequently becoming Harri: 
managers and general business representative. Foll 
Features Service, leaving that organization in 1935 v 
Syndicate. 
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and His Creator 


na of the Deep Is Based on 
. Spy- Infested China Seas 
I. NEIMAN 

; Fedjure Sales Syndicate 


taining its readers. Winslow is a sym- 
bol, just as his arch enemy, the Scor- 
pion, is. I came out of active service 
in the war a strong advocate of peace 
through preparedness. I saw the vital 
necessity for adequate national de- 
fense. I wanted to use my background 
to interpret the true function of our 
Navy—to protect. The Scorpion re- 
presents all the intrigue and danger 
our preparedness wards off.” 

Don Winslow’s creed, as featured in 
his radio program, epitomizes that 
ideal: 

“Today, with the world threatened 
by wars, revolutions and rebellions, I 
consecrate my life to peace and to the 
protection of all Americans wherever 
they may be. My battle against Scor- 
pia represents the battle between good 
and evil. Never will I enter into any 
jingoistic proposition, but will devote 
my entire life to protecting the United 
States. 

“The whole purpose of my life is that 
of promoting peace—not war. I am 
against war and all of its evil tenden- 
cies and will promote the fulfillment 
of all things that are clean, wholesome 
and upright. Join me not alone in ob- 
serving this creed, but likewise be pa- 
triotic. Love your country, its flag and 
all the things it stands for, and follow 





er of one syndicate sings the praises of a strip pro- 
»xxactly what happens in this article concerning the 
, and@ the creator of the strip, Lieut. Com. Frank V. 


atur¢, Sales Syndicate, Chicago, who prepared the 
le of Hews service and syndicate work, during which 
s and inspected literally thousands of others, none 
rse!) has intrigued me as much as the adventure strip 
e man who creates it. That's why I'm writing this 


Aoines Register and Tribune after attending Drake 
surgh. Later he joined the New York staff of Inter- 
ning Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania state 
tive. Following this, he was associated with King 
.in 1935 when he bought control of Features Sales 
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YOULL WAKE FROM 
THAT PLEASANT DREAM TO 
FACE THE SCORPION / 
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Winslow’s arch enemy, the Scorpion, sneers as he hears the peace message 
in company with members of his nefarious band. 


the advice of your parents and supe- 
riors and help someone every day.” 


Martinek not only preaches that 
—he practices it. One of the few per- 
sons who ever succeeded in ruffling his 
wonted calm was a liquor manufac- 
turer who offered him a fat check for 
the use of Don Winslow’s name on a 
brand of whisky. They tell me the 
commander snapped his fingers at a 
four-figure honorarium. Knowing the 
commander, I believe it. 

Martinek has set up a highly depart- 
mentalized organization to handle the 
widespread interests of Don Winslow. 
First he writes the plot for the strip, 
then turns it over to Carl Hammond, 
in charge of research. When the epi- 
sodes are checked for authenticity, 
Hammond confers with Martinek on 
the finished continuity and dialog, 
then the material is turned over to 
Leon Beroth, the art director. 

Martinek first presented Don Wins- 
low to Col. Frank Knox of the Chicago 
Daily News in 1934. The colonel was 
impressed. Editor Henry Justin Smith 
agreed to run the strip, providing it 
was handled by a syndicate. Bell 
Syndicate liked it, put it into imme- 
diate syndication, and the rest is his- 
tory. To date 158 newspapers run it, 
here and abroad. 


Here's how the Don Winslow en- 
terprises operate: Under Martinek’s 
direct supervision, the adventure strip 
and Sunday pages are produced by 
Beroth and Hammond. These include 
Don Winslow, daily and Sunday, and 


the Sunday top panel, Bos’n Hal. 
They are released through Bell. The 
Don Winslow products, handled 
through famous Artists Syndicate, 


include the Big Little Book, Popular 
Comics and Don Winslow Magazine, 
and the Winslow toy rocket gyro 
space ship. The Winslow Code Book 
is produced separately. The radio pro 
gram is heard the National 
Broadcasting Company’s red network, 
Monday through Friday. Then, Mar- 
tinek averages two lectures a week 
to civic groups, boys’ clubs and simi 
lar organizations. 

All this is apart from his full-time 
duties as director of personnel for 
Standard Oil. In addition—just to 
keep time from dragging on his hands, 
he is active in naval reserve and oil 
trade groups, and he writes a few best 
sellers now and then. Among his 
books are “Know Your Man”; “Char 
acteristics of Leadership”; “Don Wins- 
low in Ceylon,” and numerous articles 
on identification, crime detection and 
personnel problems. 


over 
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Rebuilding Frontiers [Concluded from page 4] 


wise be available to local adver- 
tisers at small extra cost. For 
example, if a local merchant is 
remodeling his store or putting in 
new equipment his best possible 
appeal would be a news picture 
of the result in his advertisement. 
In addition to the possibilities this 
innovation opens up for advertis- 
ers it will make for a more inter- 
esting paper and for a better look- 
ing one. Pictures enhance any 
front page and we are of the opin- 
ion that this latest addition will 
prove an important step forward 
in giving Washington County the 
best newspaper possible to pro- 
duce.” 


This sort of thing is rapidly taking 
place everywhere. 


ANoTHER important change in the 
weekly of today is its editorial page. 

The New Deal is perhaps the cause. 
Following upon the heels of the worst 
of the depression, it made red-hot Re- 
publicans Democrats and now after 
five years probably vice versa. Any- 
way, bitter, partisan editorial pages 
are a thing of the past in the better 
weekly papers. 

Country editors are still as coura- 
geous and oftentimes as vitriolic as 
ever but the economic situation and 
need of circulation from all classes 
and creeds has soft-pedaled the purely 
partisan drippings until now the suc- 
cessful weekly newspaper is the one 
that still continues to take sides edi- 
torially but confines its messages to 
the more important phase of living in 
general and to the community’s prog- 
ress and at all times maintains an in- 
dependent policy that the readers soon 
learn to look for and appreciate. In- 
cidentally, the editor leaves himself 
open to do as he pleases when he 
wants to. 

As a result of the ever-increasing 
editorial page is the telling of both 
sides of the story in the news columns 
—this, in contrast to the days of not so 


long ago when the editor’s opinion 
was aired in every column of the pa- 
per. Somebody once said that a news- 
paper is after all nothing but a mirror 
of the public mind. On the prairies 
and in the small towns, thanks to the 
smarter editors, that mirror is becom- 
ing increasingly less clouded and with 
it the mind. It is indeed a welcome 
change for the better. 


THERE are many other deft little 
touches here and there that these fifty 
Horace Greeley’s of Illinois have added 
to their brain childs to make them 
stand out in this era of sink or swim. 

Some are innovations; others old 
tricks of the trade that have been so 
long creeping into the small shop that 
it is shameful to mention them as part 
of a new era. It is enough to say that 
thanks to our economic troubles of 
the past few years, the weekly news- 
paper is changing for the better; that 
is, those papers whose editors still 
have enough pride and good sense to 
keep up with the parade and who since 
the depression have learned that 
country folks don’t take the weekly 
Gazette anymore just because it hap- 
pens to be the home-town paper. 
They take it now for what’s in it and 
the country newspaper of the next few 
years must rise or fall on its own 
merits. 

God, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Re- 
publican Party nor anyone else will 
hold it up any longer. 

These same economic conditions and 
their contributing factors have forci- 
bly brought about a centralization of 
the better weekly papers in the only 
state that I know anything about pro- 
fessionally speaking, and if the ratio 
of perfection is as low in the rest of 
the country as has been so startlingly 
revealed to a few of us here at home, 
then WPA or some other alphabetic 
agency had better appropriate a few 
millions or so to rebuild the frontier 
of American Journalism—the weekly 
newspaper. In its progress lies the 
progress of the hamlet. 


Mastered Manhattan: ied irom save 7 


member of the staff. Felig, inciden- 
tally, is known to Manhattan’s night 
city editors as “Ouija,” because they 
believe he must own a crystal ball in 
fine working order to show up, cam- 
era in hand, at every news-worthy 
police story. 

Today Al’s clients include the Am- 
sterdam News, the Amerikai Magyar 
Nepszava (Hungarian), the Nowy 


Swiap (Polish), and the Ill Progresso 
(Italian). So he must be alert for 
stories involving race, nationality and 
locality. His clients are spread all 
over New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land. 

His daily routine amazes New York 
reporters. He leaves his home in 
Staten Island early and goes to Police 





Headquarters. There he checks the 
“slips,” or police teletype capsules of 
crime and misfortune. From these 
tips he telephones or visits police for 
complete stories and adds to his “fu- 
ture book” of court arraignments or 
follow-ups. 

After the police lineup stories are 
available, personal appearance stories 
of the night’s crime dragnet, he tele- 
phones some of his newspapers and 
then hurries to Felony Court, which 
is nearby. Here all the “bigwigs” 
who appeared in the lineup appear for 
pleading. 

Next Al visits Tombs Magistrate’s 
Court, two parts of Special Sessions 
Court and nine parts of General Ses- 
sions. If there are no assigned trials, 
or he discovers none he should cover, 
Al is lucky, for he must check the 
marriage license bureau as quickly as 
possible. The world is still romantic, 
he finds. After this material has been 
thoroughly combed and sent he rushes 
back to Criminal Courts Building and 
makes a thorough re-check, picking up 
judicial decisions on the cases he has 
listed. By this time he ordinarily will 
have a tip or two to run down for 
stories, and then back he goes, gallop- 
ing for headquarters and the mid-day 
grist. After lunch, which he has out 
of a paper container, he is off to Homi- 
cide Court for murder and traffic 
stories. 

He has no time to swap yarns here, 
either, for now Brooklyn news must 
be covered. So he boards a trolley 
over historic Brooklyn Bridge, “does” 
the courts, the marriage license bu- 
reau and an interminable list of news 
sources, and hops another car for 
Manhattan. Once back he catches the 
afternoon list of benedicts and “suc- 
cessful” women at Manhattan’s mar- 
riage license bureau and rushes back 
to his cubby-hole office. He must 
write, on an average, 30 overnight 
stories. Most of them will be short, 
some of them will be on speculation. 
He is customarily ready to go home 
at 8:00 p. m. 

That is what he calls a day, but new 
fields open to him constantly. At the 
moment he is engaged in experiments 
leading towards supplying news of 
radio headliners to their home-town 
newspapers. 

He thinks he is lucky, looking back 
on it. He says he is his own boss and 
that he has never heard a city editor’s 
whine. But no city desk could ever 
drive him as effectively as his own 
conscience does. 

So I give you Al Woehrle, who did 
what they said he couldn’t do—and 
did it the hard way, without a single 
cocktail conference. 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


Ir is a familiar story, but it makes 
a point. Samuel Goldwyn, who sets 
a value on writers, imported to Holly- 
wood Maurice Maeterlinck, the Bel- 
gian poet and dramatist. Maeterlinck 
had won the Nobel prize in 1911 for 
his Blue Bird and Life of a Bee. 

Sam looked 
over the venera- 
ble author’s first 
script, then ut- 
tered an outcry 
that woke up a 
half-dozen of his 
corridor yes- 
men. “My God,” 
he shouted, “the 
hero’s a bee! 
He can’t do this 
to me!” or words 
to that effect. 
This was before Walt Disney came to 
Hollywood and made heroes out of 
insects. 

Since that time, the captains of the 
cinema have rejected or accepted 
many another hero and his creator 
with him. In the year 1937 Shirley 
Temple’s four pictures grossed ten 
million dollars. Not so long ago a dog 
named Rin-tin-tin was earning car- 
loads of bones. “Thanks for a mil- 
lion” seems to be the Hollywood pro- 
ducer’s most hearty expression of 
gratitude to his writer. 

Frances Marion’s “How to Write 
and Sell Film Stories” (Covici-Friede, 
N. Y. 375 pp., $3.50) is therefore an 
illuminating volume. Miss Marion be- 
gan to write for pictures when most 
photoplays were “shot off the cuff,” 
the story forming as the cameras and 
gagmen worked. 

She wrote Wallace Beery’s and 
Marie Dressler’s stories during their 
best days. Mary Pickford and the 
late Jean Harlow were indebted to her 
too for vehicles that sent their faces 
around the world. In return, Miss 
Marion, I believe, has owned her share 
of swimming pools and rambling Cal- 
ifornia haciendas. 


J. ‘Gunnar Back 


“How to Write and Sell Film Sto- 
ries” was apparently meant to be a 
serviceable book for two reasons. 
First, agents dealing with studios are 
welcoming stories by free-lance writ- 
ers for the first time in twenty years. 
Secondly, the amateur writer, leaping 
to fill in the breach, must understand 
that “the first and only object of com- 
mercial picture production is to make 
money.” 
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Once you have understood this sec- 
ond condition, you will find it easier 
to read “How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories.” It is written on the premise 
that the reader who may profit from 
it has some workable imagination and 
power to put words “side by side,” to 
borrow a term from Gertrude Stein. 
Given that, if he follows faithfully di- 
rections, skirts the limitations, ex- 
ploits the standard possibilities of the 
moving picture, he can acquire a 
craftsmanship that will enable him to 
write successful original screen sto- 
ries, which in turn, will be made into 
scenarios by other hands. 

With the latter, specialists, Miss Ma- 
rion is not concerned. But she comes 
most fully to the assistance of the for- 
mer. She takes up characterization, 
plot, motivation, theme, dialogue, dra- 
maturgy, emotion, story ideas, com- 
mon errors. Nothing is left out as the 
author painstakingly analyzes the mo- 
tion picture, what it must be, what it 
cannot be, if it is to make the box- 
office girls of all nations play a merry 
tune on the keys. 

It is Miss Marion’s completeness on 
that premise that makes the book tedi- 
ous for the person who already knows 
the elementary psychology with which 
the book is so luxuriant. In the chap- 
ter on characterization, for example, 
one reads: “A person’s attitude to- 
ward others, or toward life in general, 
may reveal pride, self-respect, neurot- 
icism, courage, weakness ...” Else- 
where one reads, “Human nature al- 
ways is subject to change and this 
change may be the result of the pres- 
sure of external and internal factors, 
generally both.” 


Or such fibres is a platitudinous pat- 
tern woven throughout “How to Write 
and Sell Film Stories.” They are 
generalizations Miss Marion uses to 
lead into the specified qualification she 
demands of your screen story, but 
they are too long, there are too many 
of them, and they often do not end 
in anything specific. They are the 
ABC’s the writer should have learned 
long since if he thinks he can write, 
even for Hollywood. 

Frances Marion has fallen into this 
fault because, as I have previously 
stated, she is writing for the obedient 
scribbler who has a will, yet must be 
shown most of the steps along the way. 
But more important than that, she has 
so written because in its money-mak- 
ing form, the original story for pic- 
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A thoroughly realistic, practical 
preparation for ALL types of 
modern reporting is given in the 
new text— 





Curtis D. MacDougall 


Northwestern University 








INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING is a com- 


plete revision of the author's widely used 
text, “Reporting for Beginners.’ Although 
its main emphasis is on training the student 
in the techniques of straight news reporting, 
it now includes material on the various fields 
of interpretative reporting which have become 
of major importance in recent years. It 1s 
the first text to provide a broad foundation 
for this new type of reporting and wil! not 
only prepare the student for his first jobs as 
a cub reporter but also give him training in 
the essentials he needs for advancement in the 


ever-broadening profession of journalism. 


To be published in 
$3.90 


(probable) 


February. 


MACMILLAN NEW YORK 
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“BY FAR THE BEST 


MOST EXPLICIT 
MOST EXPERIENCED 
MOST HONEST 


book on writing for profit’’— Burton 
Rascoe, famous critic and author in 
the January ESQUIRE 


. . » Superlatives for that 
writing by Jack Woodford, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Written by the author of 2,000 stories and 35 
books, who presents here all the formulas which 
helped him to make those amazing sales—and a 
six figure fortune — TRIAL ‘AND ERROR in 
former editions was directly responsible for the 
making of hundreds of professional writers. It is 
now in a completely revised and enlarged 7th Edi- 


superlative book on 


tion. Can you afford not to know 

@ The easiest way to break into the writing 
game ’ 

@ The truth about writing for the movies? 

@ The taboos confronting you? 

@ How to use best your knowledge of people and 
places in writing? 

@ How the beginner can best finance himself? 

@ What are the best story plots? 

@ How can the same story be slanted for the 
pulps and elicks? 

@ What is the simplest method of writing a 
novel? 

@ How to sell feature articles? 

@ THE INSIDE STORY OF THE WRITING 
BUSINESS? 

The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3. We 

are so certain of what it can do for you that we 

shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our risk. 

Send your order TODAY to 

35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











2000 


| Photographic Markets 
in the New 


Seventh Edition 
of 


PHOTO-MARKETS 


By JOHN P. LYONS 


Payment rates, addresses, 
subjects used are ideally 
arranged for the use of 
} photographers and free 
lancers in this book. 








When ordered from THE 

QUILL, Photo-Markets will 

be sent postpaid for only— 
Forty Cents 


Order now from 


THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 











tures is a hand-made affair that woos 
the simplest emotions with a standard- 
ized group of devices. The emotions 
and the devices must all be tagged, 
alpha and omega. 

It seems to me that “How to Write 
and Sell Film Stories” might have 
been a better book had it shown how 
the honest, untrammeled artistry of 
an original like “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” must be transposed 
before it can become screen art. We 
might then have seen more clearly 
what the valid demands of the mov- 
ing pictures are. As it is, we must 
pick the valid demands of the camera, 
the producers, and the audience from 
a jungle of psychological common- 
places about writing a story. 

“How to Write and Sell Film Sto- 
ries” has some valuable chapters on 
censorship, author’s rights, adapta- 
tions, distinctions between originals 
and the shooting script, and on how 
stories are sold. The author includes 
a glossary and the complete scenario 
for “Marco Polo,” an original by Rob- 
ert Sherwood. 





Market Tips 


Pleasure, a new quarterly magazine, ap- 
ee —— x stands throughout the 
nee eg yp 44 

rest o sportsmen, es 
a bid ¢é sophisticated readers. The bulk of the 
articles are concerned with outdoor activities: 
football, big game fishing, skiin + 2 For the 
women there is fiction, etiquette hints, Holly- 
wood features, and c 

The first issue inctude fishing stories by 
Zane Grey and Carveth Wells; Lou Little's 
story on football; travel articles by Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker and Rex Beach. Alma 
Archer writes on etiquette and Harold T. Wil- 
kins aye ag an exciting — on known 
wrecks of treasure _ ships. arious depart- 
ments give tips on gifts, resorts, travel, books 
and entertainment. 

The editors of seegeure are offering $5000 
worth of prizes for the best black- ~~ white 
and color photographs or movies of a wide 
variety of subjects. Prizes include automo- 
biles, lane trips, radios, etc. Present plans 
call for four issues x4 Bei a year. It 

sells for 50 cents a 

J. C. Godfrey is ‘ae ‘and publisher; he is 
assisted by Thomas Morrow as associate J 
tor, Jack Smalley as movie as. and C. 
Hemmick as art director. Linton % 
business manager. Dditrialy ’ a Ad- 
vertising, Ci tion, and Production depart 
ments are all located at 360 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
* 
“Starting immediatel Papier Aviation, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chica io, will 
over to a payment-on-accep ce basis. e 


intend either paying for or returning all con- 


is announced to you in an effort to 
that exceptional or unusual ma 

change tn palley leap bean, adopted fa art 

cy op an 

effort to encourage good non-fiction aviation 


tion, this cy will make things a lot more 
pleasant a writer who wants to receive 
payment pony soon as possible-—Max 
* 

The a ng directed to all free 
lance ween, bes + received by THe 
from B. G. Davis, of the Ziff-Davis Pub! 
Co., 608 South Dearborn S , Chicago, 

“We are announce’ that the Zift- 
Davis Pu ust concluded the 


—- of Ra Stories, 
ormerly published by Teck Publications, Inc., 





of New York. Soe Sneaeate WE be stepped 


torial material of all types. 

“For Radio News, we are in need of all 
types of feature articles and briefs relating 
to radio. We want feature stories illustrating 
the drama, hazards, thrills of radio. Human 
se and personal experience stories will 
be demand. e must appeal 
to the radio fan i actually tinkers with 
his own set. All articles must be technically 
flawless and should have some degree of tech- 
nical background. The articles need not be 
technical, however. We will lean heavily on 
amateur activities—particularly in the short 
wave field. Stories about radio stars, broad- 
casting stations, er 9 _ be in —. All 
sorts of bo awe ~ hy - be needed. certain 
amount S technical a hy will be 
considered. technical stories or experi- 
ence stories over the by-line of radio tech- 
nicians or radio celebrities will be welcome. 
Rate of payment will ta Sreme one one cent to 
two cents per word, d —s ay. 

“A ame will be be published in pul 
format. —. wees are need 
of the usual however. 
Every story Roar hhighty dramatic, full of 
action, glamour, mystery, love—as the case 
may be. Ev story must be scientifically 
conceivable. You can stretch your imagina- 
tion as far as you wish, but it must be traced 
back to some scientific fact. This should al- 
low ample room for pseudo-scientific pipe 
——. For example, a story about a man 
flying is permissible on the scientific theory 
that birds fly and, hence, if human beings 
could construct a set of wings aerodynamically 
perfect, they also could fly. Voices from the 
grave can be heard on the theory that sound 
waves represent energy which is never lost, 
merely transformed, awaiting the genius of 
science to restore the ener to its original 
voice form. We would = er that you ap- 
— . each A ag technical para- 

aalent iifke background of 
| e., i on what scientific theory the 
story is based. No story will be accepted un- 
tom it is directly tied = with some theoretical 
fact of science. Be mention your 
complete scientific Seahepound. as a basis for 
our blurb about the author. 

“Manuscripts will be handled as swiftly as 
possible. owe Se the first few months, man- 
uscripts will necessarily have to be paid for 
on publication; but wi a few months both 
magazines will be so organized that contri- 
butions will be paid for on acceptance, and 
manuscripts will either be paid for or re- 
turned within ten days after receipt. 

“We earnestly seek your wholehearted co- 
operation in th of these magazines 
the a editorial success that we have 
made of ey ~ Aviation and Popular Pho- 
tography. intend to build up certain out- 
standing contributors as key men in the field. 
We will ballyhoo our leading contributors, 
both to their advantage and ours. 

“We will be very glad to discuss with Pa 
any articles you may have in mind. 
send us a list of your pro titles, with a 
word or two about what the article will con- 
tain. We will be glad to confer in advance 
regarding any a t; or, if you have 
something read = . Just shoot it to us 
at once for a. consideration. But 
please give us quick service, as we are in 
immediate and need of suitable material, 
and intend to play ball to the limit with 
free-lance contributors.” 





Contests 


The Atlantic moe Press reports that it 
has already received 100 (one hundred) manu- 
scripts in the Atlantic $10,000 Prize 
Novel Contest, which closes Feb. 1, 1938. The 
first Atlantic prize Novel, awarded in 1927 
was “Jalna” by Mazo de la Roche. In 1930 
no prize was awarded. The winning novel in 
= was “Peking Picnic” by Ann Bridge; 
“Dusk at the Grove” by Samuel Ro; Es 
1998, “I Am the Fox” by Winifred Van 
The winning novel of the 1938 competition will 
be published by Litt'e, Brown & Company as an 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book 





Porter M. Hence (Iowa State 33), until 
recently farm editor of the Temple 
(Texas) Telegram, and formerly of the 
Des Moines bureau of the Associated 
Press, has been made assistant to Guy 
Bush, in charge of regional promotion, 
publicity and contact work for the AAA 
in the North Central States with head- 
quarters in Des Moines. 
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Had You Heard— 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 





Ir has been said that “A good resolve 
will make any port’—maybe our last 
resolutions just weren’t good enough! 
... The Milwaukee Journal announces 
the appointment of IRWIN MAIER, 
formerly advertising manager, to the 
newly created executive position of 
sales manager, in charge of advertis- 
ing, circulation and sales promotion. 
... JAMES M. KIERAN, New York 
Times political writer, has been ap- 
pointed secretary to Mayor La Guardia 
of New York, succeeding LESTER B. 
STONE. .. . President and editor of 
the New York World-Telegram, ROY 
W. HOWARD and Mrs. Howard spent 
the holidays with their daughter, 
JANE HOWARD, a reporter in Hono- 
lulu. . . . $1,999.60 for the purchase 
of an “iron lung” was turned over to 
the Mobile Medical Society by R. B. 
CHANDLER, publisher, Mobile Press 
and Register, after an appeal through 
the newspapers and solicitations from 
subscribers. ... The Nassau News, 
of Hempstead, N. Y., has been pur- 
chased by the former manager of the 
commercial printing department of the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star, LESTER 
B. MORGAN. .. . In addition to his 
other activities, DR. JOHN H. FIN- 
LEY, editor, New York Times, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to act as director 
of the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity. .. . The Columbia Goodfel- 
lows Club has a new president— 
GEORGE A. BUCHANAN, JR., exec- 
utive editor of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record. ... NORMAN H. “POP” 
ORR, publisher, Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Times, was honor guest at a testi- 
monial dinner given by present and 
former associates, marking his silver 
Anniversary as a Yonkers’ newspaper- 
man. ... Another honor guest was 
COL. JOHN BAYNE MACLEAN, 
founder of the Maclean Publishing 
Company, Toronto, who was enter- 
tained at a dinner commemorating his 
75th birthday and the Golden Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Ca- 
nadian Grocer, his first publication. 
. .. Another milestone was passed by 
editor emeritus, WILLIAM H. HILL, 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Morning 
News, who recently celebrated his 
86th birthday. . . . A welcome assign- 
ment was received by LYNN F. WAG- 
NER, sports editor of the Akron (O.) 
Times-Press, who was instructed to 
cover the Scripps-Howard All-Ohio 
charity football game at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., a short time ago. . . . Head 
photographer of the Columbus Ohio 
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State Journal, WALTER D. NICE, has 
the distinction of having photographed 
7 presidents of the United States... . 
GODFREY HAMMOND, formerly 
vice-president and general manager 
of Christian Herald and previously 
with Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, has rejoined Popular Science 
Monthly and Outdoor Life as execu- 
tive vice-president. . . . KEITH KIM- 
BALL, for the past decade with Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
has been appointed promotion man- 
ager of Fortune. . . . Another appoint- 
ment is that of RALPH NOBLE, for- 
merly promotion manager of Macfad- 
den Women’s Group, now assistant to 
the avertising manager. . . . The first 
edition of Advertising Cub, the weekly 
publication of the Advertising Club 
of New York, recently made its ap- 
pearance. . . . If you are in the vicin- 
ity of St. Hilaire, Minn.. be sure to 
drop in at the office of O. GUNSTAD, 
publisher of the Spectator, who will 
delight in showing you his unique col- 
lection of early firearms. ... After 
nearly half a century in Cincinnati 
newspaper work, MOSES STRAUSS, 
managing editor of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, resigned recently because 
of ill health. ...A new playwright 
in the making is WILLIAM T. Mc- 
CLEERY, executive editor in charge 
of the Associated Press Feature Serv- 
ice... . J. M. HARDING, son-in-law 
of one of the founders of the Omaha 
World, has joined the Omaha World- 
Herald, as assistant to HENRY 
DOORLY, publisher. .. . MAURICE 
KANN, has resigned as editor of Mo- 
tion Picture Daily to join Box-Office, 
as editor-in-chief and associate of 
BEN SHLYEN, publisher. . . . Aman 
with a full-time job is H. H. MEEKS, 
editor and publisher of the Bremen 
(Ga.) Gateway, who in addition to 
publishing three excellent papers, was 
recently elected mayor of Bremen by 
a substantial majority. ...On the 
speaker’s platform recently was MRS. 
FRANCES BLANCHARD, club edi- 
tor of the Boston Herald, whose sub- 
ject, “Laughs in a Journalistic Life” 
was given before the Boston Univer- 
sity Woman’s Council. ...A_ short 
time ago, there was plenty of Christ- 
mas spirit being splashed around in 
the form of red or green ink and WIL- 
LIAM BRADY, editor of the Marion 
(S. D.) Record, contributed his share 
by printing an entire issue in green 
ink. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM. 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfieid, Iilinois 








Keeping Up With | 
The Joneses | 


does not always mean snobbish affecta 


tion. Sometimes it is a very wise thing | 
to do. 
Enterprising | 
Newspapermen 


keep up with the “Joneses” of their pro 
fession through The American Press. 





. 
| The American Press | 
| | 

is the newspaperman’s magazine. Each 
month it contains timely discussions of 
perplexing publishing problems cover: | 
ing all phases of newspaper produc- | 
tion—advertising, circulation, newsprint, 
mechanical equipment. 


Send for a Sample Copy of 


The American Press 
$1.00 a year 


225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y.| 
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-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Publishers’ lists in recent months have contained an amazing array 
of books by and of particular interest to those engaged in journal- 
ism. If you've never started a journalistic library, we suggest that 
you begin now. For your convenience, we have assembled this 
list, coupled with brief descriptions of the books. More complete 
treatment will follow later. You will not regret 
the time spent with them. 





THE WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENTS, by Leo C. Kosten. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. New York. 
436 pp. $3.00. 


A much-discussed volume present- 
ing “a picture, an analysis, and an in- 
terpretation of the Washington news- 
paper correspondents,” the result of 
16 months of investigation and inquiry 
in the capital under a fellowship from 
the Social Science Research Council 
of New York. 


THE REST OF MY LIFE, by Caro- 
lyn Wells. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia and New York. 295 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $2.75. 


One of the world’s best known de- 
tective story writers takes time out to 
pen her autobiography—telling of her 
writing, her associations with fellow 
writers, editors and publishers, and 
filled with interesting anecdotes. Au- 
thor of more than a hundred books, 
Miss Wells has written more than 30 
mysteries around “Fleming Stone.” 


RED STAR OVER CHINA, by Ed- 
gar Snow. Random House. New 
York. 474 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Completed shortly before Japan be- 
gan her undeclared war on China, this 
book by an American newspaper cor- 
respondent is an exciting, informative 
record of the events and intrigue dur- 
ing the last nine years that led up to 
the present turmoil in the Orient. A 
MUST. 


JOURNALIST'S WIFE, by Lilian 
T. Mowrer. William Morrow & Co. 
New York. 414 pp. $3.50. 


The foreign correspondents have 
been having a field day relating their 
adventures and experiences in gath- 
ering and writing the news of the 
world, so it is only fitting and proper 
that there should be a volume such 
as this, giving the story of a corre- 
spondent’s wife. The narrator is the 
wife of Edgar Ansel Mowrer, distin- 
guished foreign correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, who has shared 
20 years of newsgathering with him. 


CANADA CAVALCADE, by Rob- 
ert H. Davis. D. Appleton-Century 
Co. New York. 411 pp. IMlustrated. 
$3.00. 


Bob Davis turns his wandering 
quest for stories to Canada in a vol- 
ume chuck-full, as usual, of interest- 
ing sidelights, yarns and incidents. 
Not headline material, to be sure, but 
the genuine, human sort of thing that 
makes the world worth living, re- 
corded in the Bob Davis manner. 


FREE LANCE, by E. Alexander 
Powell. Harcourt, Brace & Co. New 
York. 514 pp. $3.00. 


Life has been one continuous round 
of freedom and adventure for color- 
ful Col. Powell, author of more than 
30 books and countless articles and 
dispatches. This book relates his ad- 
ventures since the war, adventures 
that have continued his search for ac- 
tion into all corners of the world. 


A REPORTER AT THE PAPAL 
COURT, by Thomas B. Morgan. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
302 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Here is a volume written by a non- 
Catholic correspondent who has spent 
more than 15 years covering one of 
the world’s most unusual and impor- 
tant news centers—the Vatican. It is 
not only the record of a reporter’s un- 
usual assignment and experiences, but 
also a narrative of the reign of Pope 


Pius XI. 
* 


TIME OF OUR LIVES, by Orrick 
Johns. Stackpole Sons, New York. 
353 pp. $3.00. 

The story of George Sibley Johns, 
last of Joseph Pulitzer’s fighting edi- 
tors and aids, as related by his son, 
who also tells his own story. 

a 


PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE, by M. W. Fodor. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. New York. 
307 pp. $3.50. 


A presentation of the political con- 
ditions in Central Europe, together 
with the personalities of their states- 


men and the tangled net of intrigue 
in which they are involved, as re- 
vealed by a man for many years Cen- 
tral European correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian and the New 
York Evening Post. 

te 


JAMES KEELEY, NEWSPAPER- 
MAN, by James Weber Linn. Bobbs 
Merrill. 286 pp. $3.50. 


A biography tracing the career of 
a picturesque figure who came up 
from nowhere to get absolute control, 
as he put it, of the Chicago Tribune. 
As a man who rose from cubship to 
control in 20 years, he is an unusual 
subject for study. 

a 

JAPAN IN AMERICAN PUBLIC 
OPINION, by Eleanor Tupper and 
George E. McReynolds. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 465 pp. $3.75. 


A timely, comprehensive and schol- 
arly study of the changing attitudes 
of the American public toward the 
Japanese people and their govern- 
mental policies from 1900 to the pres- 
ent. 

& 

THROUGH TURBULENT YEARS, 
by Vernon McKenzie. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. New York. 304 pp. 
$2.75. 


A background yielding survey of 
the last 19 years, written by a veteran 
journalist who heads the School of 
Journalism at the University of Wash- 
ington. For nearly 20 years he has 
spent his summers in Europe, meeting 
news figures and the correspondents 
who cover their activities, keenly ob- 
serving and analyzing the troubled 


European scene. 
© 


DRY GUILLOTINE, by Rene Bel- 
benoit. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York. 345 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

The story of France’s dreaded penal 


colony, Devil’s Island, and one man’s 
escape. 





Passing in Review 
As History Was Made 


ENGLAND GOES TO PRESS, by 
Raymond Postgate and Aylmer Val- 
lance. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. In- 
dianapolis and New York. 337 pp. 


About a year ago, the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. brought out an unusual and 
interesting book entitled “America 
Goes to Press—the News of Yester- 
day.” In this volume, Laurence 
Greene, the author, or rather, editor, 
presented exciting moments in Amer- 
ican history as they had been de- 
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scribed in newspaper accounts of the 
period. 

Somewhat similar in scope is this 
new volume, which does much the 
same thing for events in English his- 
tory from the period following Water- 
loo to the present. There is this im- 
portant difference, however. The 
American volume presented the news 
accounts, the English one not actual 
news accounts, but, instead, the edi- 
torial opinion of British newspapers 
on the important events in English 
history. 

It is, in effect, a history of the for- 
eign policy or attitude of the English 
people as expressed by their news- 
papers. 

The method and style used by 
Messrs. Greene, Postgate and Val- 
lance in these two volumes is an in- 
teresting one. It suggests a new way 
of reading and studying history—at 
least offers a strikingly different sort 
of collateral reading for those study- 
ing history texts. 

Mr. Greene’s method of presenting 
the actual news accounts of the times 
is more lively and entertaining, that of 
Messrs. Postgate and Vallance per- 
haps more significant because it sets 
forth the opinions or attitudes on va- 
rious news events and developments. 

Perhaps the next volume written in 
this style or manner can make an ef- 
fective combination of both books— 
presenting in one volume a contem- 
porary news account of some signifi- 
cant event or development, together 
with samples of the editorial opinion, 
attitude and comment that the event 
or development aroused. 


Newspapers in Flux 


THE CHANGING AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER, by Herbert Brucker. 
Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Pages: x + 111. I[lustrated. $1.50. 


During the last quarter century 
nearly all basic American industries 
have been modernized. The newspa- 
per is an exception. As the automobile 
and radio have been refined mechan- 
ically they have altered human habits 
of transportation and communication. 
Not so the newspaper, which remains 
essentially in the pattern developed 
before the World War. 

Recently there has begun a move- 
ment toward typographical changes 
which is gaining amazing momentum. 
At the same time editors and publish- 
ers are feeling their way toward new 
standards of news presentation. 

This book seeks to point out these 
changes, to analyze and evaluate them, 
and to discuss further possible changes. 
It contains much of practical value 
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both to newspapermen and to teachers 
of journalism. 

The author, now assistant to the 
Dean of the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, is no 
stranger to the city room. Prior to 
his coming to Columbia he had worked 
on the New York World and had been 
a member of the editorial staff of 
World’s Work and the Review of Re- 
views. 

Contents: 1. The Glut of Occur- 
rences; 2. Breaking the Page-One Tra- 
dition; 3. News in Perspective; 4. The 
Specialist in the News Room; 5. What 
Is a Headline?; 6. Departmentalizing 
the News; 7. Some Testimony About 
Departmentalized News; 8. Writing 
the News; 9. Das Ding an Sich. Illus- 
trations (14 pages). 


First Novel 


THE UPPS OF SUFFOLK STREET, 
by Wilma Pollock. E. P. Dutton, New 
York. 314 pp. $2.50. 


This first-novel is likely to find its 
most active resting place in the cir- 
culating libraries. Author Pollock has 
been a settlement worker in New 
York’s upper East Side. The “Upps 
of Suffolk Street” is the story of an 
Orthodox Jewish family, headed by 
Kuppelman Upp, a schatchen, that is, 
a marriage-broker. Schatchen Upp 
was discovering his profession out- 
moded, when his alert son Irving per- 
suaded him to take over a matrimonial 
magazine in Connecticut. The bearded 
oldster is a fish out of water in the 
Yankee atmosphere, and does not find 
the clear New England air good after 
years in the tenements. But, with the 
aid of the irrepressible Irving, he bum- 
bles through to a happy ending for 
everybody. 

Wilma Pollock has observed the 
Orthodox Jews in New York’s East 
Side well, and she writes about them 
with sharp detail, though she sees only 
the picturesque and none of the social 
problems. The plot is plainly a hand- 
made one, manipulated recklessly to 
bring everything to a successful con- 
clusion. You will be amused at the 
story of matrimonial agencies and how 
they operate—J. GUNNAR Back. 





Two Washington alumni have been ap- 
pearing frequently in national magazines. 
C. Dovetass WELCH, ’28, is the Doug Welch 
whose humor appears in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Esquire; in daylight hours 
he’s a reporter on the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer. Paut O'NEILL, °32, reporter on 
the Seattle Times, has had fiction in re- 
cent issues of the Saturday Evening Post 
and American Magazine. 
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The 
Verb-Finder 


Will invigorate your liter- 
ary style without resorting 
to drills, practice, etc. The 
VERB-FINDER, by a pat- 
ented method, gives you 
instantly choice, powerful 
verbs for each noun used. 





Carlyle, in picturing the 
French Revolution, used 
three verbs to every adjec- 
tive. 


$3.00 


Send for circular 


RODALE PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 32 EMAUS, PA. 











Official Fraternity Jewelry 


Badges Keys Rings Gifts 
Write for Insignia Prices 


Nine out of ten fraternity badges 
are Balfour made 


Send for free catalog! 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro 











Massachusetts 





























Troucuts InatCome IwA Frases 


-Must Be Set Down Quicxcy! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written 
down quickly before they are lost forever. 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAND IN 12 LESSONS | 
* * « * * Complete Course Only 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
shortening. It is written with the familiar A-B-C’'s, no 
puzzling signs or symbols to memorize. You acquire 
such speed in 12 lessons as writers of others systems 
seldom acquire after months of tedious practice. Writ- 
ers, students, lecturers — here is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to learn shorthand in 12 lessons at the cost of 
only $1.00. 


Mail Your Order Now. 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $1, for which kindly send me a 


copy of “The A B C Shorthand System.” 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied 
with this system I have the privilege of re 
turning it within five days’ time and my 
money will be refunded. 

See 
Street No 
Crake retesbnconcncnceiccrscnces te tMe 


‘aaa ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 8! 








Tit-Bits 


Alfred Harmsworth and Max Pember- 
ton, saw the signs. They set out for 
George Newnes’ office, searching their 
brains for ideas for articles as they 
hurried along. Each was successful. 
Harmsworth obtained an order for a 
piece on “Peculiar Butterflies.” Pem- 
berton got himself another assignment, 
on “Jerry Building.” A lot of cheap 
subdivisions were sprouting up, in 
those days as now, and the houses 
were being built for quick sale rather 
than permanence. 

Harmsworth and Pemberton soon 
became star contributors. The alert 
Harmsworth quickly discovered the 
popularity of “Answers to Correspond- 
ents.” He launched a magazine of his 
own, entirely devoted to such answers. 
Like its parent, it succeeded spectac- 
ularly. And it became the founda- 
tion of an enormous journalistic struc- 
ture that came to include the London 
Daily Mail and other famous prop- 
erties. Harmsworth, afterward Vis- 
count Northcliffe, took Pemberton 
with him. Pemberton became a nov- 
elist of note, was knighted during the 
war, and now runs a school of jour- 
nalism. 

Thus Newnes might be called a 
foster-father of modern popular jour- 
nalism. 


N EwNEs was the first British pub- 
lisher to make use of contests. One 
of them, a general knowledge test, had 
as first prize a sub-editor’s job on Tit- 
Bits, at ten dollars a week. 

The winner was young Cyril Arthur 
Pearson. Pearson became dissatisfied 
with his rate of progress. He bor- 
rowed money and started Pearson’s 
Weekly, modeled after Tit-Bits. Once 
more the formula succeeded, and an- 
other great newspaper family was on 
its way. The founder became Sir 
Arthur Pearson, first Baronet, with 
extensive publishing interests. At one 
time Pearson’s Weekly had a circu- 
lation in excess of a million. 

Tit-Bits encouraged new writers, 
too. It bought Arnold Bennett’s first 
short story, also Jerome K. Jerome’s. 

Newnes—who became Sir George 
Newnes, M. P. and first Baronet— 
edited Tit-Bits for a few years only. 
Then he turned his attention to the 
expansion of his journalistic proper- 
ties, with conspicuous success. Tit- 
Bits has had, not counting his brief 
tenure, only two editors in 57 years. 
Its present editor took office in 1918. 


Tir-BiTs has come a long way. To- 
day it is no longer a collection of 
“snips.” It is an up-to-date weekly 


[Concluded from page 5] 


news magazine with a world-wide cir- 
culation of approximately a half mil- 
lion. It sells for four cents on news- 
stands throughout Great Britain. You 
can buy it anywhere. Its page size is 
8% inches by 10% inches, and it is 
profusely illustrated. 

The far-famed front page of jokes 
continues. So do the answers to cor- 
respondents. But Tit-Bits has broad- 
ened its scope. A typical issue con- 
tains a serial installment, a long com- 
plete story of 5,000 words, a short 
story of 1,800 words. (As in America, 
the short short story is hard to get.) 
There are numerous articles and fill- 
ers. The average runs about 1,000 


Corresponding 


others, who to this day are unaware 
how I found out about the British gov- 
ernment’s decision to default on the 
war debt 24 hours before it was an- 
nounced in Commons. Well, that’s 
how. 

I have one more kind thought for 
Hollywood. There they appreciate 
real royalty and by jinx they show 
how royalty is lived. I like my kings 
and dukes and princes along with their 
women folk in the style of the good old 
days. 

But nowadays what does a foreign 
correspondent rubbing elbows with 
such bluebloods get? Take Windsor. 
We followed him for long days during 
his recent German trip. By 9:00 a. m. 
he was usually on the way someplace, 
which meant getting up by 7:00 a. m. 
in order not to get left. I ask you, is 
that the way for royalty to act? One 
rainy day they put him into Hitler’s 
new highway bus, which is equipped 
with telephone, radio and bar. We got 
invited in to have a drink and when 
Randolph Churchill asked for soda 
juice somebody explained it away on 
the grounds that he has a thousand 
franc bet with an American news- 
paperman he will remain on the water 
wagon for one solid year. 

“The bet’s with Lord Rothermere,” 
the Duke butted in, and named the 
circumstances. Maybe so, Duke, but 
Randolph showed me a typed and 
signed statement he carries in his wal- 
let in which he and our Knick, now 
ducking shells and bombs in Shanghai, 
mutually challenge each other to the 
tune of a thousand francs. And I seem 
to recall that Knick ordered only soda 
juice at the Savoy the last time we 
chewed the fat together in London. 

Then there is such a royal gent in 
every sense of the word as the Duke 


words. Special articles may run to 
2,000. The editor prefers to discuss a 
manuscript before it is written, and 
there are no set rates of payment. A 
manuscript earns what it is worth. 

Quoting Mr. Crocombe directly: 

“I am to provide a magazine that 
will interest, educate and amuse all 
members of the average family. It is 
not a class paper, inasmuch as it is 
read by people in every walk of life, 
as our correspondence of the last 19 
years has proved. Tit-Bits is not 
smart, nor is it sophisticated—but, as 
I think, on a far sounder basis than 
you get with mere smartness or mere 
sophistication. It is non-political and 
non-denominational—the chief British 
paper for the people and for the 
home.” 


[Concluded from page 11] 


of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, grandson of 
Queen Victoria and related to a whole 
string of European royalties. The 
Duke invited some of us to a week end 
a short time ago at Coburg Castle, one 
of the oldest and biggest in Europe. It 
was some week end. The Duke brews 
his own excellent beer and is a con- 
noisseur of good food and wine. A 
couple days earlier he had dined 
the Windsors, at which occasion the 
Duchess of Coburg was conspicuous 
by her absence. However, as the 
crowning event of our week end, the 
Duke and Duchess gave us a real 
state dinner in the famous “Hall of 
Knights,” and brought out all the trim- 
mings such as gold plates, gold-rimmed 
glasses with royal crests, flunkies and 
short velvet pants and long coats, etc. 

It was a grand evening and far be it 
from me to criticize in any respect 
such a charming hostess and fine host. 
But goshawmighty, I couldn’t help 
thinking that along with such royal 
feasts should be associated a whole 
flock of gallant officers and pretty 
ladies, who provide the climax by 
sweeping the table with hilarious 
shouts and climbing upon it to do 
some peppy high-kick dancing to help 
the merriment along. 

But it’s just not in the cards for me, 
I’m beginning to think, to get away 
from the dull side of foreign corre- 
sponding. My lot seems to be just one 
job after another, probably while wait- 
ing for that “next war” to catch up. 
M-vbe then I'll have a chance to get 

‘ved in a nice big spy drama where 
1 .wa step in and save the gal and her 
innocent boy friend from the firing 
squad just in the nick of time. Then 
I'll be a real foreign correspondent. 
with thanks to Hollywood for the les- 
sons and laughs from which I profited. 
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WHO : WHAT - WHERE 








LUMAN MILLER 


A. Q. MILLER 


—Photo by Wes Gordon 
CARL P. MILLER 


One of the unusual features of the recent convention of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, in Topeka, was the initiation of A. Q. Miller, for 33 years owner and publisher 
of the Belleville (Kan.) Telescope, as an associate member of the University of Kansas chap- 


ter of the organization. 


The initiation ceremonies were presided over by his son, Carl P. 


Miller, general manager of the Pacfic Coast edition of the Wall Street Journal, past national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, and witnessed by another son, Luman, secretary of the Kansas 


State Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


A third son, A. Q. Miller. Jr., general manager of the 
Ontario (Calif.) Daily Report, is a member of the Kansas State Chapter. 


Initiated with Mr. 


Miller as associate members of the K. U. chapter were Cecil Howes, Topeka correspondent of 
the Kansas City Star, and Allen Merriam, of Topeka. 


Tueopore A. Serritt (Penn State ’32) 
is national advertising manager of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News, after having re- 
signed from the national advertising staff 
of the Washington Daily News. He had 
been with the News four and a half years 
on the local and national advertising 
staffs. 

— 

Haroitp V. Catt (Illinois ’33), former 
managing editor of the Fisher (Ill.) Re- 
porter, is now on the editorial staff of the 
Elmwood (Ill.) Gazette. 


* 


Cuartes O. Morcan (Michigan °36) is 
covering the Thumb district of Michigan 
for the Bay City Times, with head- 
quarters in Bad Axe. 


* 


Apert Topororr (DePauw ’34) is on 
the staff of the Co-Operative Merchan- 
diser, published by the National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc., the world’s largest 
food distributors, in Chicago. He for- 
merly was associate editor with the Gro- 
cery Trade Publishing House, also in 
Chicago. 

* 

Sermour Marcutes (Louisiana State), 
for the last three years national adver- 
tising manager of the Dallas Dispatch, 
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has resigned to become associated with 
the southwestern staff of Burke, Kuipers 
& Mahoney, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tives, with offices in the Southwestern 
Life building in Dallas. Before joining 
the Dispatch staff, Mr. Margules had been 
employed by the Dallas Times Herald, 
the Dalias Morning News and the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. 
. 


Rosert B. SmitH (Ohio State ’23) was 
reelected secretary-manager of the Vir- 
ginia Press Association. This association 
is composed of Virginia’s daily and 
weekly newspapers, and has headquar- 
ters in Newport News, Va. 

- 


Ausert J. Durante (Washington and 
Lee ’36) has joined the editorial staff of 
the New York Daily News. He was for- 
merly with General Public Relations, Inc. 

* 


Dr. ArTHUR R. Burnstan (Northwest- 
ern Associate) has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. Dr. Burnstan has served 
on the staffs of the Chicago Daily Times 
and the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
At one time he was a government econ- 
omist, and in recent years has served as 
a business consultant for several Chicago 


firms while lecturing on business policies 
at the University of Chicago. 


* 


C. E. Brovcuton (Wisconsin Associate), 
editor of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, 
was elected president of the Press Pub- 
lishing Company to succeed the late E. R. 
Bowler, who died November 10. Mr. 
Broughton has been identified with that 
publication as editor and one of the own- 
ers for the last 30 years. 


* 


C. Harotp Lauck (Washington and Lee 
Associate) was named Virginia state 
chairman for the observance of Printing 
Education Week for the fifth consecutive 
year. 

- 

Vernon F. LoucHran (Wisconsin ’27), 
formerly a graduate assistant in journal 
ism at the University of Wisconsin, has 
joined the staff of the University of Colo 
rado School of Journalism. In his new 
capacity, he is editing the Colorado Alum- 
nus and handling part of the public re 
lations work of the university. In the 
winter quarter he will teach “Radio News- 
casting.” Formerly a reporter on the 


St. Paul Pioneer Press, Mr. Loughran 
was radio newscaster on the Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette station, WCLO, before re- 
turning to the University of Wisconsin to 
do graduate work. 








KISTLER MORRIS 


Much of the credit and appreciation for the 
success of the Topeka convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi goes to Prof. J. J. Kistler, of Kansas 
University’s journalism department, and Ken- 
neth Morris, president of the Kansas U. chap- 
ter. Ralph T. Baker, president of the Topeka 
Alumni chapter, and Marco Morrow, Execu- 
tive Councilor, played equally important parts 
in preparing for and making the convention 
an outstanding one. 














Journalistic Frontiers 


AMERICA’S weekly and semi- 
weekly newspaper field—the journal- 
istic frontier of which Joseph Camp- 
bell writes in this issue—has always 
seemed to us to offer a field of real 
opportunity and service to the young 
man or woman trained in and gradu- 
ated from a school or department of 
journalism. 

Considerable progress has been 
made within the last few years toward 
bringing the weekly and semi-weekly up-to-date. This 
has been accomplished through the efforts of the schools 
and departments of journalism, the National Editorial 
Association and the state press associations, plus the 
efforts of individual publishers. Yet, most of the weekly 
and semi-weekly papers one picks up give rise to impa- 
tience and disappointment because of their obvious short- 
comings. There is so much to be done—so much that 
might be attempted and accomplished toward making a 
better newspaper—so much wasted opportunity. 

The small-town field always has been a good one for 
the gaining of experience. For nowhere else can a young 
man or woman in journalism gain as wide a variety of 
experience in as short a time. As for a permanent loca- 
tion in the small-town field on a straight salary basis, that 
is something for each individual to decide for himself 
after a careful analysis of the situation. 

It is in ownership or part ownership that the greatest 
opportunity appears to await. But ownership should 
await experience in the field. We know that it isn’t all 
sunshine, roses, milk and honey in the small-town field 
—that ownership carries with it plenty of headaches and 
disappointments. But, we repeat, on the “frontier” of 
American journalism, if we may borrow Joseph Campbell’s 
term for the weekly field, awaits real opportunity for those 
who have the vision to see and the courage to strive. 


a 
Fellowships 


Harvarp’s disposition of the income from the approx- 
imately $1,000,000 the university received from the Nieman 
estate “to promote and elevate the standards of journalism 
in the United States” had been awaited with interest by 
men connected with journalism. 

The recently announced plan of providing 12 to 15 fel- 
lowships designed to enable reporters, editorial writers 
and special writers of at least three years’ experience to 
take any course or courses in any department or school at 
Harvard that would enable them to develop background 
in the particular field in which they were interested, has 
many good points. 

The committee named to administer the fellowships has 
announced its intention of awarding them to men in va- 
rious sections of the country. The fellowships will be 
sufficient, it is added, to enable the recipients to leave 
their regular work without too great a financial loss. 

That the men who receive these fellowships will have 
an opportunity to improve their own standing in journal- 
ism, appears obvious. But, it appears, this gain or oppor- 
tunity will be largely a personal one rather than of benefit 
to journalism as a whole. 





AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


These opportunities for the individ- 
ual, moreover, already exist. In large 
cities, and even in small ones through- 
out the country, newspapermen have 
the chance to improve their education, 
to enlarge their background and en- 
rich their knowledge by study in 
schools and colleges. This means, of 
course, going to classes and lectures 
after full hours on a beat, on the rim 
or in various newspaper departments. 
But the opportunity is there to gain a degree or to work 
toward a second one. 

This is no criticism of Harvard’s proposal, which, Pres- 
ident Conant has said, is “frankly experimental.” But 
we do feel that in the course of time some program will 
be developed that will be of more value to journalism as 
awhole. This might be in the form of fellowships granted 
for specific purposes along investigative or research lines, 
as the Guggenheim Fellowships. The benefits of such 
studies or research would be of benefit to journalism as 
a whole, or at least to the particular field in which such 
study and research was made. 


Yea, Woehrle! 


ALL the world admires the courage of the man who 
never knows when he’s licked—who has that quality 
which enables him to get up from the floor and win the 
fight, to have enough left in the ninth and tenth to turn 
what appears defeat into victory, who doesn’t believe it’s 
so when men tell him there’s no opening, no place for him, 
in the field he has chosen for his own. 

That’s the sort of fellow we gather Al Woehrle to be 
from Cecil Carnes’ article in this issue of Toe QuiLL. And 
we salute him—as we believe you will when you've fin- 
ished the piece. It’s the sort of article to put fire and zeal 
into any young man seeking a place in the journalistic 
sun and having difficulty in getting a start. 

. 


Godspeed to Gruelle 


P ERHAPS you never followed the cartoon activities in 
“Yapps Crossing,” “Yahoo Center” and “Niles Junction” 
that John B. Gruelle drew at various times for Judge, Life 
and College Humor. If you didn’t, you missed a kindly 
cartooning of small-town America that was full of humor 
and local color. 

Anyone who ever lived in a small town could find fa- 
miliar characters in those full-page cartoons of Gruelle’s. 
There was so much to be found in them. You pored over 
them to be sure you didn’t miss a thing—the signs on the 
store fronts, the town loafers—the hundred and one details 
that were crammed into the scene. 

There’s sadness in “Yapps Crossing,” “Yahoo Center” 
and “Niles Junction” these days for Gruelle died recently 
at 57, after being ill for several weeks. He was known 
also for his comic character “Brutus,” for his “Raggedy 
Ann” and other stories for children, for the many stories 
he wrote and illustrated for adults—but this department 
will always remember him and thank him for those small- 
town cartoons. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Continued from page 2] 


both sides, instead of having luncheon 
with his fellow reporters. He asked 
in detail what the procedure would be 
if Gen. Mitchell were found guilty. 
What it would be if he were acquitted. 

He learned that military law dif- 
fered from civil in this respect: If the 
accused were found guilty, the jury 
would not announce the fact but 
would ask in open court if there were 
any prior convictions against him. 
After receiving this information, the 
jury would then resume deliberations, 
determine a punishment to fit the of- 
fense. The first formal announce- 
ment of guilt would not be made un- 
til AFTER the punishment had been 
determined. 

Knowing this, Walker was aware as 
soon as the president of the court re- 
turned to the courtroom and asked 
the Judge Advocate if there had been 
any previous convictions against the 
accused, that Gen. Mitchell had been 
found guilty. He was able to flash 
the verdict while the reporters in igno- 
rance of this technicality of a military 
trial had to wait for the formal an- 
nouncement. 

Of such bits of information, gleaned 
by curiosity and questioning, are 
scoops made. 

a 


MANLEY JOHNSON'’S interesting 
article on newspapermen and news- 
papers as word coiners, which ap- 
peared in Tue Quit for November, 
brought this interesting letter which 
we will pass on to you: 


“On page 6 of the November 
Quit, I read in Manley Johnson’s 
story that the word ‘braintrust’ 
was coined by James M. Kiernan 
of the New York Times in 1932. 

“T imagine you will receive quite 
a few letters on this subject, prob- 
ably from editorial writers. 

“I hate to rob Mr. Kiernan of 
this honor, but not later than the 
year 1926, when I was editor of 
the Wichita Beacon, I distinctly 
heard this word applied as a ge- 
neric term for editorial writers. 
One of my colleagues on the Bea- 
con playfully asked ‘how the 
braintrust was getting along.’ It 
was a new one on me, and I asked 
him what he meant, and he said, 
‘Don’t you know—that’s the word 
for editorial writers in most news- 
paper offices.’ Not that editorial 
writers have any brains, of course, 
to say nothing of having a corner 
on them. But—oh, well— 

“Incidentally, this reminds me 
that when I was digging into some 
dusty old files of a newspaper now 
dead but once published at the 
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now defunct town of Sumner, 
Kansas, I found, in a story pub- 
lished long before the Civil War, 
the coined word ‘swellegant’ em- 
ployed exactly as Walter Winchell 
now uses it—or does he? And the 
other day a friend of mine, in a 
letter, used the word ‘swell,’ in 
quotations, attributing it to the 
modern generation. I know defi- 
nitely that ‘swell’ was good slang 
in Chicago in the year 1902. 
Someone has also said that Eddie 
Cantor coined the word ‘whoopee’ 
in comparatively recent years. 
Didn’t cowboys use the word with 


months. 


swing starts. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 
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similar connotation, but as an ex- 
clamation, shortly after the Civil 
War? 

“The general moral to be drawn 
from these items is that it is 
mighty risky business to try to 
establish the origin of coined or 
slang words. Oh, and, by the way, 
the present slang meaning of the 
word ‘hot’ was used exactly in the 
same way, in or about the year 
1897. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Elmer T. Peterson, 
“520 Adelyn Drive, 
“San Gabriel, Calif.” 





PLAY SAFE-- 


Activity in The Personnel Bureau, coupled with a 
study of reports from many sections of the country, in- 
dicates a slight improvement in employment condi- 
tions for January in contrast to the four previous 


The Personnel Bureau notes an increase in the num- 
ber of requests for publicity men, and likewise for edi- 
torial and advertising men in the weekly field. No 
improvement is shown in conditions in the daily edi- 
torial field—especially in large cities. 


However, business holds some hope for general im- 
provement within the next four months. So, if you are 
not now registered in The Personnel Bureau, put your 
records on file in order to be notified of openings you 
seek as they are reported. Be ready when the up- 


Three years of service for $1. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


2387 Teviot Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



































Don’t Let Your Nose 
Get Too Close to 
the Grindstone 


Every reporter, slot man, editor — every 
editorial department employe — wants to 
keep posted on what is going on in other 
newspaper shops over the country. Who is 
showing the most enterprise? What new 
stunts are being pulled? To keep you posted, 
Editor & Publisher cheerfully pays telegraph 
tolls on thousands of words of news each 
week. Send $4 for a year’s subscription to 
the newspaperman’s newspaper. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 TIMES BLDG. NEW YORK, N. Y. 























